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NOTES ON BURNS AND THOMSON 


One finds much valuable information concerning Burns’s 
relations to Thomson in two studies by Dr. Otto Ritter: the 
first a review of Molenaar’s Robert Burns’ Beziehungen zur 
Literatur, in Herrig’s Archiv, cv, 403; the second a monograph 
entitled Quellenstudien zu Robert Burns 1773-1791, Berlin, 
1901.1 Both works are painstaking and erudite, but in neither 
can the statements and inferences be accepted without scrutiny. 
Ritter has looked long at the sun, with the inevitable result 
that wherever he turns he sees the sun’s image. Many of his 
parallels one rejects at first blush as fortuitous or insignificant; 
others after slight examination seem so far-fetched as to 
warrant similar treatment. Thus—to note only a few examples 
of the way his enthusiasm for parallels has led him to what 
appear to me false conclusions—he links stanza 3 of “To a 


Mouse,” 
I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve, 
with Thomson’s 
The fowls of heaven 
crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. 
(“Winter,” 244.)? 


Again, in the same poem, the lines 


An cozie here beneath the blast 
Thou thought to dwell 


are supposed to echo Thomson’s 


While, not dreaming ill, 
The happy people in their waxen cells 
Sat tending public cares and planning schemes 
Of temperance for Winter poor. 
(“Autumn” 1175.)* 


1 In addition to these works I have laid the following under heavy contribu- 
tion: Molenaar: Robert Burns’ Bezichungen sur Literatur, Leipsic, 1899; 
Ritter: Neue Quellenfunde zu R. Burns, Hall’, 1903; Ritter: “Burnsiana,” 
Engl. Stud. xxxii, 157; H. Anders: “Neue Quellenstudien zu R. Burns,” Archiv 
cxix, 55; Ritter: ““Burnsiana,” Anglia xxxii, 197. 

? Quellenstudien, 82. 

3 Tbid. 
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Equally far-fetched is his comment on part of “To a Mountain 
Daisy”: “Die Verbindung des Themas der ‘artless maid’ in 
Str. vi mit dem der ‘unseen, alane’ bliihenden Blume (Str. 
iv-v) lag an sich nicht fern; doch mégen auch Stellen wie 
Thomson’s Autumn 209-214, vorgeschwebt haben.’’* 
Commenting on the “Address to a Haggis,”’ Ritter notes that 
the line 

His knife see Rustic Labour dight 
“zielt vielleicht parodistich auf Thomson, Liberty, v. 620: 
‘See! social Labour lifts his guarded head’ ’*—a verbal simi- 
larity that is negligible. But if one is willing to check up every 
passage which Ritter lists as showing literary influence, and to 
reject many, probably half, one will find much of value in the 
two works. What one most feels the lack of in these and the 
other studies noted is an adequate summary or statement 
of conclusions to which the investigations have led. Except 
for a brief passage in the Archiv review the authors intentionally 
keep clear of all attempts at generalization. The result is a 
mass of disjointed facts, some of which are untrustworthy, 
from which no comprehensive idea of Burns’s literary indebted- 
ness can be extracted. 


A. BurRns’s REFERENCES TO THOMSON 


Definite evidence of Burns’s interest in Thomson appears 
in many of the letters, in the two poems “Address to the Shade of 
Thomson” and “On Some Commemorations of Thomson,’ 
and in occasional references in other poems. The following 
excerpts from the letters show the sort of comment which is 
most frequent. 

“There is no time, my Clarinda, when the conscious thrilling chords of 


Love and Friendship give such delight as in the pensive hours of what our 
favourite Thomson calls ‘philosophic melancholy.’ ”’” 


* Jbid., 139. Thomson’s lines are: 
As in the hollow breast of Apenine 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild— 
So flourished, blooming, and unseen by all, 
The sweet Lavinia. 


5 Ibid., 168. 
* Centenary Burns; i, 288 and ii, 227 respectively. 
7 To Clarinda, Jan. 1788 (?). Scott Douglas, iv, 46. 
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Notes on Burns and Thomson 


“T guessed his model to be Thomson, that immortal bard.’’* 


“My two favourite passages. . . . rouse my manhood and steel my reso- 
lution like inspiration: 
The triumph of the truly great 
Is never, never to despair.’’® 


“There is a charming passage in Thomson’s Edward and Eleanora, 
The valiant, in himself, what can he suffer?’’!® 


“The poet. . . looks. . . thro’ Nature up to Nature’s God, until he . . . 
bursts into the glorious enthusiasm of Thomson: 
These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God; the rolling year 
Is full of thee.””™ 


“If legendary stories be true, there is indeed an elsewhere, where, as Thom- 
son says, ‘Virtue sole survives.’ 

The list might be greatly lengthened, but further additions to 
it would serve no purpose. It is obvious that Burns—in com- 
mon with the generality of his contemporaries—thought highly 
of Thomson. Were there no other evidence on the point than 
that furnished by these casual references, one would realize that 
any “‘purely Scottish” theory of the poet’s literary ancestry 
is more than questionable. 


B. THe DovusBLe ADJECTIVES 


In the poems themselves one finds more evidence of Burns’s 
debt to Thomson. Take, for example, the matter of the double 
adjectives: heavenly-seeming, warm-cherished, keen-shivering, 
and the like, which are so pronounced a feature of the language 
of many of Burns’s English poems. He used them lavishly, 
with apparent delight in their poetic effectiveness. The Kil- 
marnock volume is rich in them. Thus, in “The Vision,” we 
have rich-clustering, tideless-blooded, bold-mingling, musing- 
deep, heavenly-seeming, embryo-tuneful, warm-cherished, 
warm-blushing, keen-shivering—and these in close proximity 


to the lines 
Thou canst not learn, nor can I show 
To paint with Thomson’s landscape glow. 


§ To Peter Hill, 1 Oct. 1788. Tbid., v. 166. 
*To Robert Ainslie, 6 Jan. 1789. Jbid., 190. The lines are slightly mis- 
quoted from The Masque of Alfred. 
© To Mrs. Dunlop, 6 Dec. 1792. S. D. vi, 120. 
To Alex. Cunningham, 25 Feb. 1794. Jbid., vi, 120. 
® “Edinburgh Journal,” written at Ellisland, 14 June 1788. Jbid., vi, 396. 
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Again, in “The Lament,” occur the following: sore-harassed, 
haggard-wild, silent-marking, silver-gleaming, mutual-kindling, 
and the following unusual adverb-adjective compounds: 
fondly-flattering, idly-feigned, fondly-treasured, fondly-wander- 
ing. “Despondency,” “Man Was Made to Mourn,” “To a 
Daisy,” “To Ruin,” “On a Scotch Bard,” ‘Dedication to 
Gavin Hamilton,” “Epistle to J. Lapraik,” “Epistle to William 
Simpson,” “Now Westlin Winds,” and the “Bard’s Epitaph,” 
all show examples of the same thing. Among the poems added 
in the 1787 Edinburgh edition, three, “The Brigs of Ayr,” “A 
Winter Night,” and the “Address to the Deil,” contain the 
following: _wild-whistling, sullen-sounding, fervid-beaming, 
wild-woody, gently-crusting, dim-darkening, wild-eddying, 
deep-lairing, dark-muffl’d, slow-solemn, bitter-biting, grim- 
rising, wild-wandering, bold-following. ““The Humble Petition 
of Bruar Water,” added in the 1793 Edinburgh edition, shows 
these: dry-withering, wild-roaring, prone-descending, mild- 
chequering, hoarse-swelling. Besides these that I have noted, 
there are many scattering examples of the same usage. 

Now of course the use of such double adjectives was not 
limited, during the eighteenth century, to Burns and Thomson. 
But the trick was not one to which Ramsay or Ferguson was 
addicted, and among the English poets whom Burns especially 
esteemed, Thomson is the only one in whose work more than 
occasional scattered instances of the usage occur. Thomson was 
so fond of such adjectives, moreover, that their use, particularly 
in The Seasons, became one of the pronounced stylistic charac- 
teristics of his verse."* The conclusion that Burns caught the 
trick from Thomson seems to me inevitable, and to offer another 
indication of the extent to which he was influenced by the Eng- 
lish poet. 


C. SIMILARITY OF THEMES 


In three not uninteresting respects Burns’s themes resemble 
those of Thomson. In his treatment of the wilder aspects of 
Nature—winter, storms, floods—in his sympathetic treatment 
of dumb animals, and in his verses describing the poor man’s 
lot, or contrasting his state with that of the rich, Burns, how- 


8 The Castle of Indolence shows a good many such forms; in Liberty they 
appear less often. 
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ever original he may have been as regards manner, was using 
matter that he knew Thomson had already worked into the 
fabric of The Seasons.“ Burns knew Thomson’s work well; 
finding in it effective treatment of themes which had a strong 
fascination for him, he would have been more than human 
had he not allowed the earlier work to influence his own. 

A comparison of a few typical passages will make clearer the 
extent and nature of this influence. Take, for instance, the 
description of the flooded river in “The Brigs of Ayr”: 


As yet ye little ken about the matter, 

But twa—three winters will inform ye better. 

When heavy, dark, continued, a’ day rains 

Wi’ deepening deluges o’er flow the plains; 

When from the hills where springs the brawling Coil, 
Or stately Lugar’s mossy fountains boil, 

Or where the Greenock winds his moorland course, 
Or haunted Garpal draws his feeble source, 

Aroused by blustering winds an’ spotting thowes, 

In mony a torrent down the snaw-broo rowes; 

While crashing ice, borne on the rushing speat, 
Sweeps dams, an’ mills, an’ brigs a’ to the gate; 

And from Glenbuck down to the Ratton-Key 

Auld Ayr is just one lengthen’d, tumbling sea... . ® 


Thomson had written in “Winter,” less vigorously, but still 


effectively, 
Wide o’er the brim, with many a torrent swelled, 

And the mixed ruin of the banks o’er spread, 

At last the roused-up river pours along. 

Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, 

From the rude mountain and the mossy wild, 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far; 

Then o’er the sanded valley floating spreads, 

Calm, sluggish, silent; till again, constrained 

Between two meeting hills, it bursts a way 

Where rocks and woods o’erhang the turbid stream; 

There, gathering triple force, rapid and deep, 

It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through.” 


“It may be objected that in all these instances Burns was merely using 
themes which were as old as poetry itself, and that the similarity is no evidence 
of direct Thomson-Burns influence. In view of the fact that there is other 
evidence of this influence, however, I believe that the parallelism of theme 
strengthens considerably my general contention. 

%C. B. i, 205. See for somewhat similar passages “Winter, a Dirge’; 
“Epistle to Wm. Simpson,” st. 13, “A Winter Night,” st. 1-4. 

% The Complete Poetical Works of James Thomson; ed. J. Logie Robertson; 
London, etc., 1908; p. 188. See also “Autumn” 330, and “Spring” 314. 
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Here too should be placed the lines in ““Tam O’Shanter’’: 


The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last; 

The rattling showers rose on the blast; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow’d. 
Before him Doon pours all his floods; 

The doubling storm roars through the woods; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 

Near and more near the thunders roll. . . ."” 


lines which Thomson never equalled, but which he approached 
in his description of the storm in “Summer”: 


At first, heard solemn o’er the verge of heaven, 
The tempest growls; but as it nearer comes 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds, till overhead a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide, then shuts 
And opens wider, shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the loosened aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on peal 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 
Down comes a deluge of sonorous hail, 
Or prone-descending rain. Wide-rent, the clouds 
Pour a whole flood; and yet, its flame unquenched, 
The unconquerable lightning struggles through, 
Ragged and fierce, or in red whirling balls, 
And fires the mountains with redoubled rage.'® 


Burns’s “Lines on the Fall of Fyers” are in a similar way 
suggestive of Thomson’s picture of the waterfall in “Summer” 
590; and the verses “On the Death of the Lord President 
Dundas” find close parallels, as Ritter has pointed out,” 
in “Winter” 5, 66, 69, 97, and “Autumn” 337. 

Burns’s description of the avalanche in the “Birthday Ode 
for 3ist December 1787” seems to have been suggested directly 
by a well-known passage in ‘‘Winter.”’ 


7 C, B. i, 281. 
‘8 Works, 93. 
'9 Ouellenstudien, 180. 
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Burns: 
From the cliff, with thundering course 
The snowy ruin smokes along 
With doubling speed and gathering force, 
Till deep it, crushing, whelms the cottage in the vale. 
(C. B. ii, 158) 
Thomson: 


Rushing sudden from the loaded cliffs, 
Mountains of snow their gathering terrors roll. 
From steep to steep, loud-thundering, down they come, 
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And hamlets sleeping in the dead of night 
Are deep beneath the smothering ruin whelmed. 
(““Winter” 416) 


It would certainly be unwise to say that whenever Burns 
thus pictures these phases of Nature he has Thomson’s passages 
in mind. But I do not believe that it is overstating the case to 
suggest that Burns, conscious that he was doing what Thomson 
had done before him, allowed his imagination to be guided by 
his predecessor’s example. And sometimes there is more to the 
tale than that. 

Again, in the verses recording his sympathy with animals, 
Burns was both following his own humanitarian and sentimental 
bent, and echoing Thomson. Take, as a single example, his 
well-known opinion of hunters and hunting, found in “Now 
Westlin Winds,” “On Seeing a Wounded Hare,” “The Brigs of 
Ayr,” and “On Scaring Some Waterfowl in Lake Turit.” 
Thomson had said the same things before him: 


. Here the rude clamor of the sportsman’s joy, 
The gun fast-thundering and the winded horn, 
Would tempt the Muse to sing the rural game— 
These are not subjects for the peaceful muse, 
Nor will she stain with such her spotless song— 
Then most delighted when she social sees 

The whole mixed animal creation round 

Alive and happy. ’Tis not joy to her, 

This falsely cheerful barbarous game of death. 


Poor is the triumph o’er the wounded hare.” 


*” “Autumn” 360. In “Spring” 340 Thomson protests against the use of 
animals for food, though like Burns he seems to have had no compunctions 
against angling. 
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Thomson dislikes hunting, protests against slaughtering 
animals for the table, and sympathizes with them in distress, 
like the sentimentalist that he was. Burns, as he wrote his 
verses on the same subjects, must have known of Thomson’s 
pronouncements, and may have been strengthened in his 
opinion that such were the proper themes of poetry by the ex- 
ample of “‘our favourite.” But even were it possible to prove— 
which it is not—that Burns did his work in complete ignorance 
or entire independence of Thomson, it would still be interesting 
to note the Ayrshire bard belonging to the school of English 
humanitarians and sentimentalists, a companion of Shenstone, 
Cowper, and Thomson, even though, ex hypothesi, ignorant 
of the relationship. 

Turn to Burns’s poems on his fellows, and again we find 
much the same situation. Without Thomson’s example, 
Burns would undoubtedly have been a protestor against social 
inequalities, and would probably have consoled himself by 
hymning enthusiastically the blessedness of honest poverty. 
But that his verses on these themes were influenced by Thom- 
son seems to me more than probable. Thomson had written, 
after describing rural sports: 


Thus they rejoice; nor think 
That with tomorrow’s sun their annual toil 
Begins again the never-ceasing round. 


Oh! knew he but his happiness, of men 

The happiest he! who far from public rage 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 

Drinks the choice pleasures of the rural life. 

What though the dome be wanting, whose proud gate 
Each morning vomits ovt the sneaking crowd 

Of flatterers false, and in their turn abused? 

Vile intercourse! What though the glittering robe, 
Of every hue reflected light can give, 

Or floating loose or stiff with massy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not? 

Sure peace is his, a solid life, estranged 

To disappointment and fallacious hope— 

Rich in content, in Nature’s bounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits.”! 


1 “Autumn” 1232. Works 177. 
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Again, in “The Castle of Indolence,”as if anticipating the 
famous passages in “The Twa Dogs” and “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” Thomson had written: 


Better the toiling swain, oh happier far! 
Perhaps the happiest of the sons of men! 
Who vigorous plies the plough, the team, the car, 
Who houghs the field, or ditches in the glen, 
Delves in his garden, or secures his pen: 
The tooth of avarice poisons not his peace; 
He tosses not in Sloth’s abhorréd den; 
From vanity he has a full release, 
And, rich in nature’s wealth, he thinks not of increase. 


Good Lord! How keen are his sensations all! 
His bread is sweeter than the glutton’s cates; 
The wines of France upon the palate pall 
Compared with what his simple soul elates, 
The native cup whose flavor thirst creates; 
At one deep draught of sleep he takes the night; 
And, for that heart-felt joy which nothing mates, 
Of the pure nuptial bed the chaste delight, 

The losel is to him a miserable wight.” 


In “Summer” he had launched his shaft at 


The cruel wretch 
Who, all day long in sordid pleasure rolled, 
Himself an useless load, has squandered vile 
Upon his scoundrel train what might have cheered 
A drooping family of modest worth... .™ 


and in nine lines from “‘Spring’”’ had given Burns a direct sugges- 
tion for two future stanzas: 
Thomson: 
Hence! from the bounteous walks 
Of flowing Spring, ye sordid sons of earth, . 
Hard, and unfeeling of another’s woe, 
Or only lavish to yourselves—away ! 
But come, ye generous minds, in whose wide thought, 
Of all his works, Creative Bounty burns 
With warmest beam, and on your open front 
And liberal eye sits, from his dark retreat 
Inviting modest Want. 
(Op. Cit. 874. Works, 36) 


2 Op. cit., ii, st. 55, 56. Works, 297. 

Op. cit., 1636. Works, 113. Burns’s “Castle Gordon,” in which he 
offers to give up all that wealth and tyranny can offer for the sheltering cave 
“by bonie Castle Gordon,” is quite properly compared by Ritter (Quel. 176) to 
“Summer” 860 and “Liberty” iv, 344; v. 8, 554. 
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Awa, ye selfish, warly race, 
Wha think that havins, sense, an’ grace, 
E’en love an’ friendship should give place 
To Catch-the-Plack! 
I dinma like to see your face, 
Nor hear you crack. 


But ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 
‘Each aid the other,’ 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 
My friends and brothers! 
(“Epistle to James Lapraik”’ st. xx, xxi. C.B. i. 160) 


Perhaps Thomson’s most famous passage contrasting the 
rich and the poor is the one that follows the description of the 
farmer’s death in the snow storm: 


Ah, little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround— 
They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waste— 

Ah! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death 
And all the sad variety of pain; 
How many sink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flame; how many bleed, 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man; 
How many pine in want; 

how many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery; sore pierced by winter winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty 
Even in the vale, where wisdom loves to dwell, 
With friendship, love, and contemplation joined; 
How many, racked with honest passions, droop 
In deep retired distress. 


Such passages—and the list is in no way exhaustive—will 
furnish sufficient illustration, I believe, of the way Thomson 
treated themes that were afterwards to be popular with Burns. 
Despite the fact that Burns could have found similar suggestions 
in many places besides the work of Thomson, it is my opinion 


* “Winter” 322. Works, 198. 
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that if he got the clue anywhere outside his own consciousness, 
he got it from Thomson, whom he certainly knew well, and 
who influenced him in other respects. 

Despite this similarity of matter, the manners of the two 
poets remain usually widely apart. Thomson, with the leisure 
of an artist vacationing in the country, sets up his easel in the 
corner of a field, and proceeds quietly to sketch the landscape 
before him. Burns flashes a glance at the same scene, and thinks 
of it no more, till some day the characteristic features appear 
as the background of a poem. Thomson, writing in his London 
chambers, discusses the cruelty of hunting, thinking back, 
perhaps, to the days when he, a Scottish lad, joined in the 
chase. Burns, sowing in the early dawn of an April morning, 
hears a shot, and sees a wounded hare limp by him, “very much 
hurt.’”’ He follows it in his imagination through “the bitter little 
that of life remains,” and the poem is born: 

Inhuman man, curse on thy barbarous art! 
an entirely different sort of thing from Thomson’s cool 
Poor is the triumph o’er the wounded hare. 
Thomson decorously eulogizes honest poverty and condemns 
its oppressors; Burns takes us into the cottage where 
The mither with her needle and her shears 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new, 
or describes the factor who had driven his father to the wall in 
such terms that no one needed the name to recognize the indi- 
vidual. Thomson is usually general, mild, restrained; Burns 
is specific, caustic, passionate. But the two men were after 
all painting in the same field, and Burns knew it. 


D. VERBAL ECHOES 
Evidence such as I have presented in the three preceding 
sections will go further, I believe, towards establishing the fact 
and nature of Burns’s indebtedness to Thomson, than any list 
of verbal parallels. But a few characteristic illustrations of the 
way Thomson’s phrases found their way into Burns’s work 


may have some value. 
Burns Thompson 
1. Sordid sons of Mammon’s line. Sordid sons of earth. 
(Second “Epistle to Lapraik’””’ st. ii.) (“Spring” 874.)* 


% Cited by Ritter, Quellen. 72. 
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2. From scenes like these, old Scotia’s 
grandeur springs. 
(“Cot. Sat. Night” st. xix.) 


3. In vain to me the cowslips blaw, 
In vain to me the vi’lets spring; 
In vain to me in glen or shaw 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 
(“Again Rejoicing Nature”’ st. ii.) 


4. Till, wrench’d of every stay but 
Heaven. 
(“To a Mountain Daisy” st. viii.) 


wn 


The hillocks, dropped in Nature’s 
careless haste. 
(“Verses Written with a Pencil’ 14.) 


6. The eagle, from the cliffy brow. 
(“On Scaring Some Waterfowl” 19.) 


The sweeping theatre of hanging woods. 
(“Verses Written with a Pencil’ 19.) 


~ 


8. Down foam the rivulets, red with 
dashing rain. 
(“On the Death of. . . Dundas” 3.) 


6 Thid., 106. 
27 Tbid., 137. 
8 Thid., 140. 
29 Tbhid., 173. 
30 Thid., 178. 
31 Tbid., 173. 
® Tbid., 180. 


A simple scene! yet hence 
Brittania sees 
Her solid grandeur rise. 
(“Summer’”’ 423.)* 


Awakened by the genial year 
In vain the birds around me 
sing; 
In vain the freshening fields 
appear: 
Without my love there is no 
spring. 
(“To Amanda” st. ii.)?” 


Deprived of all, 
Of every stay save innocence 
and Heaven. 
(“Autumn” 179.)8 


Swelling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round by 
Nature’s careless hand. 
(“Spring” 915.)*9 


Invited from the cliff, to whose 
dark brow 
He clings, the steep-ascending 
eagle soars. 
(‘““Summer’”’ 607.)*° 


Blackening woods, 
High raised in solemn theatre 
around. 
(“Summer” 720.)** 


Red from the hills innumerable 
streams 
Tumultuous roar. 
(“Autumn” 336.)® 














a, ae 
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9. Mark Scotia’s fond-returning eye— Full on thee, Argyle, 
It dwells upon Glencairn. Thy fond-imploring country 
(“Verses. .Below. .Earl’s Picture” st. iv.) turns her eye. 


(“Autumn” 929, )* 


10. Thou, Liberty, thou art my theme: The fair majestic power 
Not such as idle poets dream, Of Liberty appeared. Not as of 
Who trick thee up a heathen goddess old, 
That a fantastic cap and rod has! Extended in her hand the cap 
Such stale conceits are poor and silly: and rod, 
I paint thee out a Highland filly. Whose slave-enlarging touch 
(“On Glenriddell’s Fox” 1.) gave double life: 


But her bright temples bound 
with British oak. 
(“Liberty” 26.)™ 

Such examples of verbal borrowing—and the list, again, 
could be greatly enlarged—would seem to admit of only one 
explanation: that Burns knew Thomson’s work so well that 
he either consciously or unconsciously drew from it when 
necessity arose. 

And what, in conclusion, of the general question of Burns’s 
debt to Thomson? There is no evidence that Burns kept The 
Seasons open on his writing table, or thumbed its pages in 
search of incident or theme. But it is obvious that he knew 
Thomson’s work well and esteemed it highly; that he found in 
Thomson a pervading sentimentalism which enforced his own 
temperamental predilections, and that some of the themes on 
which Burns wrote most eagerly were themes that he knew 
Thomson had already treated. It can hardly be doubted, 
moreover, that he caught from Thomson the trick of using the 
double adjective, and that scattered here and there throughout 
Burns’s work are passages which show, by their echoing of 
Thomson’s very words, how familiar the latter poet was, not 
only with the substance but even with the exact phraseology 
of his predecessor’s poetry. 

FRANKLYN B, SNYDER 
Northwestern University 


8% Archiv cv, 414. 
4 Tbid. 














“Q DU ARMER JUDAS” 


The German translation of the concluding strophe of a 
Latin Easter hymn, ‘“Laus tibi, Christe, qui pateris’’: 


O tu miser Juda, quid fecisti, 
quod tu nostrum dominum tradidisti? 
ideo in inferno cruciaberis, 
Lucifero cum socius sociaberis.' 
runs as follows: 
O du armer Judas, 
Was hast du getan, 
Dass du deinen herren 
Also verraten hast 
Darumb so mustu leiden 
Hellische pein, 
Lucifers geselle 
Mustu ewig sein. Kyrieeleison.? 


This German translation and parodies of it enjoyed a very 
remarkable popularity as satirical songs for several centuries, 
and the air is not yet forgotten in some parts of Austria.’ It 
is particularly noteworthy as being “‘one of the few instances in 
which folk-song has borrowed a tune from the Church,’ 


1P. Wackernagel (Das deutsche Kirchenlied, 1 (Leipzig, 1864], 210, No. 
347) gives the Latin text and its variants. W. Baumker (Das katholische 
deutsche Kirchenlied in seinen Singweisen, 1 [Freiburg i. B., 1886], 462-463) 
adds nothing of importance on the Latin text. 

2 The text and music are conveniently accessible in Rochus, Freiherr von 
Liliencron, Deutsches Leben im Volkslied um 1530 (Deutsche National-Litteratur, 
ed. J. Kiirschner, XIII, Stuttgart, n.d.), pp. 227-228, No. 75 and elsewhere as 
cited below. The minor variations in the text are fully given by Wackernagel, 
op. cit., IL (Leipzig, 1867), 468-469, Nos. 616-618. 

3 The best study of the Judaslied is by R. Hildebrand in Materialien zur 
Geschichte des deutschen Volksliedes, I: Das dltere Volkslied, Zeitschrift fiir den 
deutschen Unterricht, Erginzungsheft 5 to vol. XIV, Leipzig, 1900, pp. 63 ff 
(I have not identified his citation “Monn., I], 281 ff.”") See also Creizenach, 
“Judas Iscariot in Sage und Legende des Mittelalters,” Beiirdége zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache, 11 (1876), 185-186 and Solovev, K legendam ob Iudye 
predatelye, Kharkov, 1898, pp. 116-117. Solovev cites Nordmeyer, “Pontius 
Pilatus in der Sage,” Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, Miinchen, 22 April, 
1895, 111, No. 92; but that article mentions Judas only in passing and is of no 
service here. 

4F. M. Béhme, Alideulsches Liederbuch, Leipzig, 1877, p. 646. 
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The date of the origin of this song is very uncertain. There 
seems to be no record of the melody much before 1400; and the 
earliest documentary evidence of its satirical employment is 
nearly a hundred years later. But, even though such songs may 
become popular very quickly, still the circumstances of its first 
recorded use seem to imply that it was known some time before 
the end of the 15th century. In fact there are passages which 
occur three or four hundred years earlier which may possibly 
contain allusions to the song. Miillenhoff suggests that the 
“armer Judas” of the song is referred to in the “Friedberger 
Christ und Antichrist,” a fragmentary Old High German poem 
of the eleventh or twelfth century which narrates the life of 
Jesus und describes Antichrist and the Day of Judgment.® 
In describing the Last Supper the author says: 


bit demo brach er daz brét 
demo armen Jude er iz bét. 


The use of the descriptive adjective “‘arm,” miser, of Judas, and 
especially at the moment of his betrayal of his Master, is so 
unexpected that one is perhaps justified in thinking of the song. 
The editors of the Denkmdler, however, cite other and later 
instances® in which the same or a similar phrase appears, and 
it is therefore possible that the adjective is merely conventional, 


as in “der arme Siinder,”’ and that its use here does not imply 
familiarity with the Judaslied. 


5 Miillenhoff and Scherer, Denkmdler deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus dem 
VIII.-XII. Jakrhundert (3rd ed. by E. Steinmeyer, Berlin, 1892), I, 102, No. 
XXXII, C 114; see the notes, II, 197-201, especially p. 198. 

®The following parallels are given: “den armen Judas er gebilidot” 
‘Ruland, 70, 11); “der arme Judas” (“Urstende,” K. A. Hahn, Deutsche Gedichte 
der 12. und 13. Jahrhunderte, 104, 69); “der ermiste man, von dem ich ie vernam, 
daz was Judas Scariotis” (“Leben Jesu,” Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Fund- 
gruben, I, 153, 1. 31). Compare also 

Untriu, Nit dabi was, 

do der arme Jadas 

den waren gotes sun verriet 

benamen umb ein kleine miet 
in Seifrid Helbling (ed. J. Seemiiller, Halle, 1886, p. 244 [VII, 174]). For other 
curious uses of the word “arm” see Helbling, p. 271 (VII, 1013); p. 270 (VII, 
980); Wigamur, v. 277; Muspili, v. 66 (cf. Miillenhoff and Scherer,’ II, 34); 
Otfrid, I, 17,51. Hildebrand (Materialien, p. 62, n. 3) remarks that the phrases 
“armer Teufel,” “armer Schicher” are “certainly derived from the medieval 
stage.” 
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There is an interesting passage in Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
Parszival,’ in which Bartsch thought he found a reminiscence of 
the Judas song: 

Unt der arme Jadas, 

Der bi eime kusse was 

An der triuwenlosen vart, 

Da lestis verraten wart. 
But Martin® considers the adjective a fixed epithet, which was 
perhaps suggested by a passage in Brandan: 

Ich bin ez der arme Judas 

der ie ungetriuwe was. . .58 
Solovev, moreover, finds an allusion to the Judaslied in the 
following lines from the Kiage of Hartmann von Aue: 

Und daz diu arme séle min 

fiwechlichen miieze sin 

In der tiefen helle 

Jadases geselle, 

DA niemen fréude haben mac, 

Unz an den jungesten tac.® 


Bech’s note on this passage, however, makes it evident that the 
wish expressed here is a part of the medieval oath which 
employed the name of Judas and other notorious Biblical 


sinners for their terrifying effect.’ 

In the generation just preceding the Reformation we meet 
the first demonstrable allusion to the Judas song, and find that it 
was then utilized as a song of mockery. Emperor Maximilian 
caused the Judaslied, “carmen illud maledictionis,”" to be 


7Ed. Lachmann, 219, 25 (Book IV, vv. 1212-1216); ed. Bartsch,? I 
(Deutsche Klassiker des Mittelalters, 1X, Leipzig, 1875), p. 230; ed. E. Martin, I 
(Germanistische Handbibliothek, TX, 1, Halle a. S., 1900), p. 76. 

8 Vol. II (1903), Kommentar, p. 204, cf. Berichtigungen und Nachtrige, 
p. xcvii. 

*a Ed. Schréder, vv. 965-966. Martin’s reference to v. 1351 is apparently 
incorrect. I see no reason for thinking that Wolfram was acquainted with 
these lines; the phrase “der arme Judas” as a commonplace. 

*Vv. 1430 ff. (Deutsche Klassiker des Mitielaliers, V, Hartmann von Aue, 
III, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1891, p. 96). 

10 On this oath see H. Martin, “The Judas Iscariot Curse,” American J our- 
nal of Philology, XXXVII (1916), 434-451 and my additions in a forthcoming 
number of the same journal. 

" Liliencron (Die historischen Volkslieder der Deutschen, I1 (Leipzig, 1866], 
184) quotes the phrase from Oefele, Script., 1, 224; cf. also Hildebrand, p. 63. 
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played when, on the 26th of May, 1490, he floated down the 
Danube past the defiant inhabitants of Regensburg. The city 
had renounced its allegiance to the Holy Roman Empire in 
1486 and had turned to Bavaria, and, on the occasion of the 
Emperor’s visit to that part of the Empire four years later, the 
rebellious citizens refused him admission. 

Naturally so effective a weapon of satire was not neglected 
in the bitter strife which accompanied the Reformation, and in 
the two generations between 1520 and 1580 the Judas song was 
parodied repeatedly.“ Perhaps its first employment for satiri- 
cal purposes 1s that in the ““Defensio Christianorum de Cruce, 
id est, Lutheranorum” of 1520, an attack on Murner, the 
cleverest and foulest of Luther’s opponents. He had to endure 
this far from witty adaptation of the song: 

Ach du armer MURNarr, 
Was hastu getan, 
das du also blint 
in der heilgen schrift bist gan? 
des mustu in der kutten 
liden pin, 
aller gelerten MURR NARR 
mustu sin. 

Ohe ho lieber Murnar.” 


And during the feuds which devastated Germany for the next 
generation, indeed for more than a century and a half, the 
Judaslied is heard again and again. In 1525 when the peasants 
withdrew from the Marienberg just outside of Wiirzburg, the 
watchman blew the tune to express his scorn of the retreating 


enemy: 


Da war ein groszes frohlocken und schreien im ganzen schlosz Marienberg; 
der thiirner auf dem mittleren thurn blies den bauern das gemein liedlein: 
hat dich der schimpf gereuen, so zeug du wider heim.“ So ward der fordere 


2 I do not find it mentioned in Kopp, “Die niederdeutschen Lieder des 16. 
Jahrhunderts,” Jahrbuch des Vereins fiir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, XXVI 
(1900), 1 ff., 32 ff.; nor in A. Hartmann, Historische Lieder und Zeitgedichte vom 
16. bis 19. Jahrhundert (ed. H. Abele). 

Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Geschichie des deutschen Kirchenliedes,3 
Hannover, 1861, p. 232. The “Defensio” was written by Matthius Gnidius, 
see J. M. Lappenberg, Dr. Thomas Murners Ulenspiegel, Leipzig, 1854, p. 417. 

“ A song which is frequently referred to in the chronicles of this period, 
but which has not been preserved; see Hildebrand’s interesting discussion, pp. 
59 ff. 
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thiirner herab auf die schut gefiihrt und blies den Wirzburgern den armen Judas: 
o Judas, armer Judas, ach was hastu getan."* 


The ballad of Fritz Beck, master of ordnance for the besieged, 
reports this event with mention of the Judas song: 

Der thurner blies den Judas, 

ach was hast du gethan! 

es waren selzam laudes, 

es lacht nicht iederman. 

er blies: hats dich gerewet, 

so ziehe wider heim.” 


Further south, in Switzerland, the Catholics played the 
song of Judas, the traitor, on the organ of the cathedral in 
Bern to show their scorn for the iconoclasts who had taken 
possession of the building. Hottinger’ reports the incident as 
follows: 


Auch die Musik beym Gottesdienste ward abgeschafft. Am Abende des 
letzten Vincenzius-Festes [7 Feb., 1528] spielte der Organist die Tonweise des 
Liedes: “Ach armer Judas was hast du gethan?” und verliess dann mit Weh- 
muth die schéne Orgel, welche nun sogleich zerschlagen ward. 


The followers of Luther satirized the Swabians in “Ain anders 
lied sagt von den schwaben, wy sie von gotts wort abgefallen 
sindt, im thon ‘o du armer Judas,’ ”’ which is too long to reprint 


here.'® The first of the eight stanzas runs: 
O ir armen Schwaben, 
was hand ir geton, 


% Hildebrand (p. 59) cites Gropp, Sammi. wiirzb. Geschichtsschr., I, 130. 
I cannot find the passage in question in Collectio Novissima Scriptorum et Rerum 
Wirceburgensium . . . P. Ignatii Gropp, Frankfurt, 1741. See also Anseiger 
fiir Kunde der deutschen V orseit, 11 (1854), 271. 

*O. L. B. Wolff, Sammlung historischer Volkslieder und Gedichte der 
Deutschen, 1830, p. 258; Liliencron, Die historischen Volkslieder, III (1867), 
480, No. 381. 

7 Geschichte der Eidgenossen wihrend der Zeiten der Kirchentrennung, 
Zweyle Abtheilung, Ziirich, 1829, pp. 117-118. See also E. E. Koch, Geschichte des 
Kirchenliedes und Kirchengesanges der christlichen, insbesondere der deutschen 
evangelischen Kirche, Stuttgart, 1867, II, 5; H. Alt, Der christliche Cultus, I 
(Berlin, 1851), 144; Niklaus Manuel, ed. J. Baechtold (Bibliothek dlterer Schrift- 
werke der deutschen Schweiz und ihres Grenzgebietes, 11, Frauenfeld, 1878), p. 
xxxv; Bickel, Psychologie der Volksdichtung, Leipzig, 1906, p. 331, n. 4. The 
story is poetically told in Carl von Winterfeld, Der evangelische Kirchengesang, 
I (Leipzig, 1843), 114-115. 

8 Bartsch, Beitrdge sur Quellenkunde der altdeutschen Literatur, Strassburg, 
1886, pp. 308-310, No. 3; K. Steiff, Geschichtliche Lieder und Spriiche Wiirtiem- 
bergs, 1899 ff., p. 336, No. 69. 
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das wir unsern Christum 
so schandtlich hand verlon! 
darum so must ir liden 
dSpanier in euwerm land, 
des kaisers aigen bliben: 
ist euch ain grosse schand. 


Perhaps the best stanza is the prophecy of the fate of the city of 
Ulm: 

Ullm, Ulm, ich thun dir sagen, 

es wirt dir ubell gan; 

denen mocht ir hertz schlagen, 

die by dir musen stan 

und hertzlich schmertzen liden, 

die grosse schmach und schand 

an iren kindt und wiben 

im gantzen Schwaben land. 


The author discreetly conceals his identity: 
Der uns dis lied gesungen hatt, 
von nuwem hatt gemacht, 
der hatt der Spanier boshait 
von hertzen recht betracht, 
die sy iezund tiben 
zu Ulm in der statt; 
darum well gott behititen 
ein lobliche eidgenossenschaft. 


The presence of the Spanish in Swabia vexes this anonymous 
writer, but it so delights Jérg Lang of Simelbrunnen, an oppo- 
nent of the Reformation, that he shouts “Kyrie, die Spanier 
seind im land!’’—a stirring refrain to “Von den Reichstetten 
Ein newes Lied Im Thon ‘Ach du armer Judas’” of 1546, 
which begins: 


We euch, ir armer reichstett, 

wie gross vermessenheit 

dass ir euch widern frommen kaiser, 
die héchste oberkait, 

on ursach dorften setzen 

auss besonderm neid und hass! 
furwar, ir solten willen, 

ir hettens betrachtet bass, 

Kyrie, die Spanier seind im land!"* 


19 Cf. Béhme, p. 646; Liliencron, Die historischen Volkslieder, TV (Leipzig, 
1869), 369-372, No. 539; Hildebrand and Soltau, Deutsche Historische Volks- 
lieder, Zweites Hundert, Leipzig, 1856, pp. 221-229, No. 30; Hildebrand, p. 64, 
n. 2; Hoffmann von Fallersleben, p. 232. 
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The poet then in a leisurely manner goes about his task of 
calling the imperial cities to account. These cities, he says, have 
fallen away from the true faith because of their pride and par- 
ticularly because of their acceptance of the Lutheran heresies: 


Wann ir aber thut fragen, 

was euch dahin hab bracht: 

furwar ich will euch sagen, 

ir habt euch zu hoch geacht 

und ewerer predicanten 

new falsch erdachte ler; 

wann ir sie alle hinkten, 

die thetens nimmer mer. 

Kyrie, die Spanier seind im land! 
Next having reviewed the failure of the Peasants’ War, in which 
the imperial cities participated, he admonishes them not to be 
angered at the judgment of God to be seen in its outcome: 

Furwar ir sélt nit zurnen, 

dann es kain wunder ist; 

wann gott der herr thut bschirmen, 

so hilft kain gwalt noch list. 
The sins of the imperial cities, which are of course the sins of 
Luther’s adherents, are numerous: nine stanzas are required to 
summarize them. The cities have refused obedience to their 
lord, the Emperor, have expelled priests, monks, and nuns, have 
sacked the churches and monasteries, have desecrated the holy 
images, mocked the mass, falsified Holy Writ, disregarded the 
times for fasting and have eaten meat on Friday, have scorned 
Charles V, their lawful ruler, and have rebelled against him. 
All this makes a very telling indictment of sins for which God’s 
vengeance will not be long delayed: 

ob es sich schon lang hat verzogen; 

gott ist kain Bair nit, 

er hat noch niemand betrogen 

und kumbt zu rechter frist. 

Kyrie, die Spanier seind im land? 
The concluding strophes in which he turns more to the personali- 
ties are distinctly weaker, and more than once degenerate into 
the vilest abuse. 


2° Stanza 13, vv. 5-9. Hildebrand and Soltau (loc. cit.) conjecture that 
the author of the satire was, in spite of these lines, a Bavarian. 
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Another employment of the Judas song is preserved in the 
manuscript of the unpublished chronicle of Thuringia and Erfurt 
by Konrad Stolle. The portion of the chronicle which can be 
certainly ascribed to Stolle closes with the year 1493 and up to 
that date the manuscript is in his autograph. There follow in 
various hands miscellaneous songs concerning events which 
took place in and after 1526, and among these songs occurs 
“Ein O Armer Judas von den newen Christen’’: 


O jr viel armen christen 

was hand jr getan, 

das jr euch Priapisten, 

hant so verfueren lan, 
darumb muest jr noch leiden 
vil hellische pein, 

sanct Peters schiffla meiden 
falt jn das mher hinein 
kyrieleison. 


Nit neyd die hohen schulen, 
wuthet nit mit schalle 

sie land nit also wulen. 

wie es euch gefal. 

wissen kein grund noch glauben, 
bey potencia, 

seint jr die selen brauben 
vnther falschem schein 
kyrieleyson. 


O jr reudigen scheffle, 

wer hat euch verblendt, 

das ir furwitzig effle, 

nit ewern hirten kendt, 

den wolffen thut nach lauffen, 
gand willig zu dem tod, 

got wirt euch schwerlich straffen, 
jr thuts an alle noth, 
kirieleyson.” 


Nor did Luther himself fail to seize this weapon and turn it 
against his enemy, Duke Henry of Brunswick, saying, “Wenn 


*t Hesse, “Aus Konrad Stolles Erfurter Chronik,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Alterthum, VIII (1851), 339-340 (Blatt 314 of the Chronik). Stolle remarks in 
another place that he was sixteen years old in 1446; it is therefore probable that 
the entries referring to the religious controversies and among them this song 
are by another. 
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ich dis Liedlin ein mal vol mache, wil ich dem zu Meintz seine 
leisen auch finden.” The “Liedlin” is as follows: 


AH du arger Heintze, was hastu getan, 

Das du viel Fromer menschen durchs fewr hast morden lan. 
Des wirstu in der Helle leiden grosse pein, 

Lucibers geselle mustu ewig sein, Kyrieleison. 


AH verlorn Papisten, Was habt jr gethan, 

dass jr die rechten Christen, nicht kundtet leben lan, 

des habt die grosse schande, die ewig beliben sol, 

sie gehet durch alle Lande vnd solt ihr werden tol, Kyrieleison.” 


Haltaus reports that at the instance of Duke Henry the Senate 
of Brunswick inquired in 1545 whether the gatekeepers of 
Wolfenbiittel had blown the tune “O du armer Judas” at the 
departure of the Senate’s messengers, but he does not say 
whether a satisfactory answer was given.” Clearly the tune 
awakened far from pleasant recollections in the Duke’s mind. 

A mediocre song of 1548 aimed against Moritz of Saxony 
begins with the two foregoing stanzas of Luther’s and con- 
tinues: 

Moritz, du rechter Judas, 
was hastu gethan! 

du bringst zu uns die Spanier, 
die schenden fraw und man; 
du bringst her die Maraner 
in unser vaterland, 

darzu Italianer, 

ist dir ein ewig schand! 


For a dozen and more strophes the satirist recites in a rather 
bitter tone the sins of Moritz and his associates. His wrath 
is perhaps expressed most forcefully in the last of the twenty- 
four stanzas: 


Sie séllen miteinander, 
die gotteslesterer all, 


® Wider Hans Worst (1541), ed. J. K. F. Knaake, Halle, 1880, p. 73 (Neu- 
drucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, No. 28). Cf. 
Hildebrand, p. 64; Liliencron, Die historischen Volkslieder, 1V, 175, No. 476; 
Hassebrauk, “Die geschichtliche Volksdichtung Braunschweigs,” Zeitschrift 
des Harzvereins, XXXIV (1910), 44. I have not seen Rambach, Luthers Ver- 
dienst, pp. 113-114. 

%C. G. Haltaus, Glossarium Germanicum Medii Aevi, Leipzig, 1758, s.v. 
Judasgruss; he quotes from the Acta Heinrici Iulii Ducis Brunsu. contra Ciuita- 
tem Brunsu., 1,466. Cf. Creizenach, Beiirage, I, 186, n. 4. 


3 
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mit bapst und sein vasallen 

hinfahren ins teufels stall; 

daselbst sie sollen haben 

das ewige herzenleid. 

Herr gott, erschein mit gnaden 

deiner armen christenheit.™ 

In 1552 after the raising of the siege of Frankfurt the fol- 

lowers of Margrave Albrecht very savagely attacked Moritz 
for his treachery in a song to the tune of the Judaslied: 

O du armer Mauritz, 

was hastu gethan, 

das du den edlen kunig 

so schendlich hast verlan! 

darumb mustu leiden 

ewig spott und schand, 

man wirt dich zuletz vertreiben 

von leuten und von land, 

kistel seckel feger. 
The remaining stanzas, three in number, heap up abusive and 
filthy epithets, displaying bitterness of feeling but no skill in 
expression. The second stanza will give an idea of the others: 

Wie oft bistu worden 

zu einem schelmen gross, 

getreten in Judas orden, 

verrathen viel ohn mass! 

kein trau noch ehr betrachtet, 

wider alle natur 

verretherei du machtest 

bist ie ein grosser laur, 

kisten seckel feger.* 
When, a little later, Jacob Herbrot, burgomaster of Augsburg, 
took sides with Moritz of Saxony against the Emperor, the 
city was soon occupied by Spanish troops. The citizens relieved 
their feelings by singing: 

O du arger Herbrot, 

was hast dich angemast, 

dass du die stat Augspurg 

so grob verraten hast! 

darumb must du leiden 

und must billich sein 

diirrer bruder geselle 

an dem galgen sein. 


* Liliencron, Die historischen V olkslieder, 1V, 464-466, No. 572. 

% Tbid., IV, 568-569, No. 607. The last line, a parody of the Kyrie eleison, 
is also found in an Anabaptist mocking song based on the Judaslied, cf. Wacker- 
nagel, III, 392-393, No. 466. 
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Each of the five stanzas begins in similar fashion: “O-du loser 
Herbrot,” “O du schneder Herbrot,” and so on.” And the last 
one takes up the concluding “Lucifers geselle mustu ewig sein” 
so that in structure these satirical verses conform more nearly 
to their model than is the case with the other parodies. 

A generation after this Gebhard Truchsess of Cologne was 
satirized to the tune of “O du armer Judas”’ (1587).?” 

The song was not forgotten by Roman Catholic partisans 
in the Thirty Years’ War, but they seem to have employed it 
only against the “Winter King,” Friedrich V. von der Pfalz, 
the unfortunate ruler of Bohemia; but Protestants, so far as the 
evidence now goes, made no use of it.2* In 1620 a parody, which 
loses its force because of its length, thus threatened the Bohe- 
mians: 

O Ihr arme Boéheim, 

was habt jhr gethon, 

das jhr ewern frommen Kénig 

nit handt regieren lohn? 

Darumb miissent jhr euch leyden 

im gantzen Teutschn Landt, 

dess Kaysers gunst vermeiden, 

ist es nit ein schandt? 

Kyrie, thuns nimmer mehr. ”* 

They have been false to their coronation oath and the emperor 
will not forgive their perjury: 

Bey der Crénung handt jhr geschworen 

einen falschen Aydt, 

sehent, das jhr nit werden verlohren 

darzu in ewigkeit, 

welches ist geschehen 

in manchem schénen Land, 

darff ich sicher jehen, 

ist es nit ein schandt? 

Kyrie, thuns nimmer mehr. . . . 


* Liliencron, IV, 575-576, No. 609. Cf. his Deutsches Leben im V olkslied 
um 1530, p. LIV. 

27 Bohme, Alideutsches Liederbuch, p. 647 (title only cited). 

28K. Bruchmann, Die auf den ersten Aufenthalt des Winterkénigs in Breslau 
besiiglichen Flugschriften, Programm, Breslau, 1905, No. 215, contains nothing 
relevant here. 

2°R. Wolkan, Deutsche Lieder auf den Winterkinig (Bibliothek deutscher 
Schriftsteller aus Bihmen, VIII), Prague, 1898, pp. 82-86, No. 15, 2, cf. pp. 
345-346, No. 68. Hildebrand (p. 64, n. 3) cites Heyse, Bticherschatz der 
deutschen National-Litteratur des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, No. 1338. 
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Mein Gniidiger Herr, der Kayser, 

hat jhm gar recht gethan, 

das er sich in andere Landtschafit 

hat fiihren lohn. 

Da ist er euch gesessen 

mit Kraut und Loth, 

vnd wird ewer nit vergessen, 

vnnd solt es sein ewer Todt. 

Kyrie, thuns nimmer mehr. 

They deserve, the author continues, just such mockery as this 
song: 

Last euch nit verdriessen 

dieses Liedlin schlecht, 

man solt euch tretten mit fiissen, 

so gescheh euch eben recht. 


The bitterest scorn is heaped upon them: 
Nach disem Leben, 
jhr arme Béhmerleuth, 
Vngarer vnnd Mehrer 
vnd alles Dorngesteyd, 
was in den Hecken 
gewachsen ist im Landt, 
stellt man zu den Bécken 
am Jiingsten tag zur schandt. 
Kyrie, thuns nimmer mehr. 


All of them who revolt against their lawful lord, the Holy 


Roman Emperor, should, he concludes, be hanged like Absalom: 
Zur Schandt vnd Spot 
allem disem Gesindt, 
die wider den Rémischen Kayser 
also vnriiwig seindt, 
denen wirdts ergohn, 
wie dem Absolon, 
an Baum ist er bliben hangen, 
mit Spiessen durchstechen lohn. 
Kyrie, thuns nimmer mehr. 


Another song to the tune of ““O du armer Judas” appeared 
when the fall of the Winter King became certain: “Ein schén 
new Gesang Von Kdénig Fritzen’”’ (1621).°° The first stanza 
runs: 

* Wolkan, pp. 117-123, No. 23; cf. p. 343, No. 60A; p. 363, No. 116; 
p. 384, No. 169E. This is presumably the song “‘O du armer Fritz,” cited by 
Béhme, Alideutsches Liederbuch, p. 647. See also K. Heyse, Biicherschats, No. 


1341 and Emil Weller, Lieder des Dreissigjihrigen Krieges,* Basel, 1858, p. 
xxiii. 
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O du armer Konig Fritz, 
Was hast du gethan, 
Das du vnserem Keyser 
Seyn Cron hast nit gelahn? 
Darumb must du meiden 
Dein Chur vnd Béhmerland, 
Pfuy dich der grossen Schande, 
Ist aller Welt bekant. 

Kyrie eleyson. 


King Friedrich is addressed very directly at first: 


Ey lieber Fritz, mein lieber Gsell, 

Lass fahren dise Cron, 

Bereit ist dir woll in der Héll 

Fiir dich zu deinem lohn. 

Dan wer sich selbst erhdchen thut, 

Gott strafft in darauff glich, 

Falt tieffer in die helle Glut 

Vnnd kompt von Gottes Rych. 
Kyrie eleyson. 


The king’s youth affords an opportunity for a home-thrust: 


O lieber Fritz, du junges Blut, 
Dir besser wer zu handt 

Ein gute eingeweichte Rut, 
Als dise grosse schandt. 


His fall from high office is certain: 


Kein Chur Fiirst wirst du nit mehr sein, 
Das sag ich dir fiirwahr, 
Fileicht must hiiten noch den schwein 
Auf dises kiinfftig jahr. 
Vertriben wirst auss Béhmerland. 
Sich was hast du gethan. 
An’s Zepters statt in deiner handt 
Den narren kolben han. 
Kyrie eleyson. 


After this the author turns more to generalities: the Winter 
King’s plans have gone awry because he was not called to office 
by the divine will. He would have been much better off as Elec- 
tor than he is now in a position where the Catholics are watching 
him from every side. The soldiers of the Catholic “Liga” 
are well paid and in good spirits. The king has stolen from the 
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priests and they are now in arms. In short, the Winter King 


must soon pay the piper: 


Die Zech must jnen zahlen bar, 
Botz Fritz, du armer tropff, 
Beschichts nit hiir, vffs ander jahr 
Fileicht mit deinem Kopff. 
Ich raht dier, fliich in Engelland 
In gute Sicherheit, 
Dein Pfaltz ist jetzt in ander hand, 
Mit trewen seis dir gseidt. 

Kyrie eleyson. 


Here, if not earlier, the author might well have stopped, but 
he goes on for seven more stanzas. Friedrich has already 
suffered one defeat and he may look forward to the fate of 


Absalom: 
Sein vatter fromb wolt Absalon 
Vom Reich verstossen gar, 
Empfangen hat seinen lohn, 
Erhenckt sich an seim har. 
Das ebenbild dich treffen mag, 
Glaub Liechtenbergers Saag, 
Bestattet wirst in Esels graab, 
Vollenden deine tag. 


Repentance will not save the Winter King from mockery and the 
consequences of his deeds. The author ends: 


Die sach wil ich jetzt bleiben lahn, 
Wo man nit folgen wil, 
Man sicht wol, wo es auss wil gahn 
Vnnd geben fiir ein Spil. 
Wer stercker ist, hat oberhandt, 
Ohn Gottes gnad ist nicht, 
Bewahre Catholischen Standt, 
Derselb behalt den stich. 

Kyrie eleyson. 


This song is particularly interesting because it also occurs in 
a somewhat shorter form—sixteen stanzas instead of eighteen— 
with considerable verbal differences, called “Lamentatio iiber 
den Kénig in Béhmen, von den Papisten gemacht.’™ For 


31 Opel and Cohn, Der dreissigjahrige Krieg, eine Sammlung von historischen 
Gedichten und Prosadarstellungen, Hatle, 1862, pp. 61-64; reprinted in Ditfurth, 
Die historisch-politischen V olkslieder des dreissigjihrigen Kriegs (ed. K. Bartsch), 
Heidelberg, 1882, p. 18. 
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comparison I print two corresponding stanzas® in parallel 
columns: 


Die Pfaffen hast in harnisch bracht, Die Pfaffen hastu in Harnisch bracht, 
nit bald bringst sy mehr drauss, Nicht mehr bringst du sie ’raus, 

Bis dass sy dir den garaus gmacht Bis sie dir han den Garaus gemacht 
Vnd lachen dich nur auss, Und kommst in nobis Haus.¥ 

Den spot must sampt denschadenhan Den armen Judas musst du singen™ 
Mit deiner falscher Lehr, Gar bald, mein lieber Friez, 

Du hast es dir nur selbst gethan, Vielleicht gar iiber die Klinge springen, 
Ein ander mahl kommt mehr. Dich wird brennen die Hiez. 


To be sure the comparison of these two stanzas alone will not 
give an entirely fair idea of the degree of similarity existing 
between the two versions. Perhaps two-thirds of the stanzas 
agree as closely as the two foregoing, but the remaining third 
in “Ein schén new Gesang” have no correspondences in the 
“Lamentatio.” Opel and Cohn, like all editors, think their 
version the more original, and possibly they are right. At any 
rate the characteristic idioms of the “Lamentatio” in the 
preceding passage appear as commonplaces in the parallel 
text, and this fact might be adduced in favor of their opinion.™ 
The concluding stanza of the “Lamentatio”—which may 
be compared with that of the “Gesang’” above—shows more 
than one humorous touch: 


Ich will der Sachen nicht thun zu viel, 
Wills itzund bleiben lan, 

Weil man kann sehen aus dem Brill, 
Was der Friez hat gethan. 

Wiire Bier in Fass widerum, 


* On the left the tenth strophe of “Ein schén new Gesang” and on the right 
the eleventh of the ““Lamentatio.” 

33 “Tn nobis Haus kommen” means ‘to die,’ see Liebrecht, Germania, VII 
(1862), 500; and XVI (1871), 213; Laistner, ibid., XX VI (1881), 65 ff.; Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologies I1, 837; J. Frey, Gartengesellschaft (ed. Bolte), Tiibingen 
1896, pp. 231-232; Zeits. d. Vers. f. Volkskunde, TV (1894), 189; J. W. Miiller, 
Album-Kern, pp. 257-262 (cited in Jahresberichte . . . germ. Philol., XXV 
[1903], 194, §12, No. 55); and a long series of notes in Alemannia, II (1875), 
259-261; III (1875), 282; VII (1879), 94; CX (1881), 88; XTV (1886), 40 and in 
Am Urquell, 1, 163 ff.; II, 34 ff., 112, 219, 260 ff. The phrase is of considerable 
interest to the mythologist. 

4 On “‘den armen Judas singen’”’ see note below. 

% Wolkan holds two contradictory opinions about the relation of the 
“Gesang” to the “Lamentatio”; compare p. vii with p. 343 and see Diemar in 
Literaturblatt f. germ. und rom. Philol., XX1(1900), 163. 
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So stiinde die Sache gar uol; 
Zu geschehen Dingen in der Summ 
Das Beste man reden soll. 


The Judaslied is still sung by the Germans of western Bohe- 
mia® in the following form: 


Ach falscher Judas, was hast du getan? Du hast ja unsern Herrn Gott 
verraten, jetzt musst du leiden in der Hille Pein! Luci, Luciferi, es muss ge- 
schehen sein! Kyrieeleyson, Christeeleyson, Alleluja. 

Wea[r] keina Oia [Eier] haut, Geld nehma a! 


The last sentence, a request for the singer’s pay, is of course 
not a part of the song; it refers to a custom which is practised 
in many places in Bohemia on Easter Monday: boys go from 
house to house singing and collecting eggs or other gifts which 
they later share among themselves.*7 The Judas song is, as 
will appear later in the discussion of its tune, intimately con- 
nected with Easter festivities. This instance of its being sung 
about Easter time by crowds of boys—presumably accompanied 
with more or less disorder—renders it probable that certain 
passages (collected by Creizenach) describing customs in olden 
times also refer to the Judaslied. On the Saturday before 
Easter, says Haltaus in a glossary of the German language 
written in 1758, the children of Leipzig used to go about with 
drums, bells, and rattles, singing a song in which Judas was 
mocked—presumably the Judas song: 


Sonnabends vor Ostern, so bald es nur anfieng zu tagen, liefen die Kinder, 
Iungen und Migdlein, mit Paucken, Schellen und Klappern durch die Stadt 
herumb, auch in die Kléster und Kirchen, und sungen mit grossem Geschrey 
ein teutsches lied, welches dem verraeter Iuda zuschand und unehren, von der 
geistlichkeit war gemacht worden.** 


And a chronicler of Zwickau, a town of Saxony on the border of 
Bohemia, who is also quoted by Haltaus, gives a similar descrip- 


%* At “Kolosup bei Tuschkau, Mieser Bezirk”; see A. John, Sitte, Brauch 
und Volksglaube im deutschen Westbihmen (Beitrige sur deutsch-béhmischen 
Volkskunde, V1), Prague, 1905, p. 64. 

*7 John, p. 67. See C. Peabody, “Certain Quests and Doles,” Puinam 
Anniversary Volume, 1909, pp. 344-367 on this custom in general and the 
references in Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, U1, 4. 

38 S.v. Judasgruss. He is quoting “Vogelius in Chron. Lips. MS.” 
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tion®* of the ‘“‘Pumpervesper’”’ which was held there on Holy 
Thursday: 


Da iederman mit Stecken, Kniitteln, Priigeln, Steinen, Himmern, Beilen— 
in der Kirchen auf die Stiile und Banke, und wo es nur einen starken Wiederhall 
gab, schlug. Darbey muste sich der arme Judas viel leiden; iederman redete 
alles tibel von ihm und wolten ihn also zum Teufel in die Hélle jagen. 


This shows certain reminiscences of phrases in “O du armer 
Judas.” Jérg Wickram, an Alsatian of the sixteenth century, 
also refers unmistakably to the Judaslied in a collection of anec- 
dotes entitled Rollwagenbiichlein (first ed., 1555). During Holy 
Week, he says, we tend to become pious, but when Easter 
passes, then the piety vanishes: 

Dann so jagen wir den Judas iiber den zaun vnd gan alle Kirchweyhen an; 
so muss sich Zacheus leiden gleich wie Judas in der finstern metten; mit dem 
und iiber den schreigt, singt und boldert man; wenig aber wirt dass leiden Christi 
bedacht.* 

It is worth noting that in Bohemia something like the Ger- 
man Judaslied was sung in Holy Week, as the congregation left 


the church: 
Jid4&i co’s ucinil Oh Judas! What have you done? 
ze’s pana Krista Zidim zradil? You have betrayed Christ to the Jews? 
Musfé za to u pecle buti, For this you shall live in Hell 
S certem d’ablem prebyvati. With the Devil as dues. 
There is another Bohemian song about Judas which resembles 
the German song even more closely: 
O Jida3i neverny! O Judas, unfaithful one! 
co jsi ucinil, What have you done 
ze’s svého mistra That you your Master 
zidim prozradil? Thus have betrayed? 
musi§ za to For this you must 
Slapat blato, Tramp in the mud 
co nejvice As much as you can, 
do cepice. In depth to your cap. 
My JidaSe honime, We are chasing Judas 
klekani zvon{me; With kneeling and ringing of bells. 
kyrie eleyson." ' 


Cf. Grimm, Deutsches Wérlerbuch, VII, 1993 (Polterpassion), 2231 
(Pumpermette, etc.), and VIII, 1488 (Rumpelmette), etc. 

© Ed. H. Kurz, Leipzig, 1865, p. 88. “In der finstern metten”’ alludes to 
the mass read on Good Friday; the melody of the Judaslied in one early manu- 
script bears the superscription “‘Zu dem ‘Laus tibi Christe’ in der vinster met- 
ten.” 

*! Both songs are carelessly printed by Solovev (pp. 116-117) from K. J. 
Erben, Prostondrodni ceské pisné a rikadla, Prague, 1864, I, 60. 
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The melody of the Judaslied has a history of its own.” It 
is composed in the Mixolydian Mode, the seventh of the eccle- 
siastical modes, transposed a fourth higher. It is simple, direct 
and rather impressive. 


oe 


This first appears, with minor differences, about the end of 
the fourteenth century (in a manuscript which can be dated 
between 1392 and 1400) under the title “Zu dem ‘Laus tibi 
Christe,’ in der vinster metten.” A Tegernsee manuscript of 
the next generation, which contains the melody, also refers 


“F. M. Béhme, Alideutsches Liederbuch, Leipzig, 1877, pp. 644 ff., No. 
539; Liliencron, Die historischen Volkslieder, 1V, Appendix, “Die Téne,” pp. 
24-25; Hoffmann von Fallersleben, pp. 230-232. Wilhelm Tappert (Wandernde 
Melodien,? Leipzig, 1890, pp. 80-81) adds nothing of importance. Béhme 
(p. LXVII), Liliencron (Deutsches Leben im Volkslied um 1530, pp. 
227-228, No. 75), and Erk-Béhme (Deutscher Liederhort, I11 (Leipzig, 1894], 
670, No. 1963) give transpositions into modern musical notation. There is 
another modern setting in a higher key in Friedrich Arnold, Das deutsche Volks- 
lied, Prenzlau, 1912, II, 207, No. 139, cf. Anhang, p. 40; Arnold also has it 
composed in four part harmony. 

* The melody in modern form is given in Erk-Béhme, ITI, 671, No. 1964, 
from whence the above is taken. 
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to the employment of the tune in the services of the Church on 
Good Friday. The German text of the song runs: 

Eya der grossen liebe, 

die dich gebunden hat, 

gar hertiglich eim diebe, 

warer mensch und warer got. 

du hast her gegeben 

mit deinem blute rot 

uns das ewig leben, 

dank sey dir milter got.“ 
The last strophe of this hymn is the Judaslied. During the 
sixteenth century the tune was used for a hymn beginning: 


Wir dancken dir, lieber herre, 
der bitern marter dein . . . © 


And of this again “O du armer Judas’”’ is the last strophe. This 
combination of the Judas song with a hymn is, as Béhme (p. 
646) points out, paralleled in several other instances, e.g., 
“O du armer Judas” is the last strophe of “Lob wollen wir 
singen.’“* He repeats Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s conjecture 
that the “Laus tibi Christe’”’ came originally from an Easter 
play in which the congregation sang the song in the vernacular; 
and the last strophe, “O tu miser Juda,” is, he says, assigned 
to the congregation in printed texts of Easter plays from the 
sixteenth century. This fact alone would account satisfac- 
torily for the people’s familiarity with the melody. Easter 
plays which mention the Judas song are, however, rare. The 
stage directions in a Frankfort passion play*’ seem to confirm his 
surmise; at the moment when Judas kisses Christ the choir 
(persone) sings “O Juda quid dereliquisti.” It should be 
remarked that the words as well as the melody can be traced 
back several centuries behind this; consequently it is unneces- 

“P. Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied, I1 (Leipzig, 1867), 467-468, 
No. 615 (from a manuscript of the first half of the fifteenth century, cf. Wacker- 
nagel, I, 365). 

* Béhme, p. 645, No. 539; Wackernagel, II, 470-471, No. 623; ibid., III, 
392-393, No. 466; E. E. Koch, Geschichte des Kirchenliedes, I (Stuttgart, 1866), 
209. 

 Wackernagel, II, 472, No. 627. Cf. Heinrich Alt, Der christliche Cultus, 
II (Berlin, 1860), 494. 

47 Froning, Das Drama des Mittelalters, 1, 355 (Deutsche National-Litteratur, 
XIV, 2). W. Tappert (Wandernde Melodien,* Leipzig, 1890, p. 80) says the song 
was sung in the Easter play when Judas leaves the stage to hang himself; but he 
does not cite any text in which this is done. 
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sary to insist on the importance of any Easter play in the 
dissemination of the Judas song. 

The first appearance of “‘O du armer Judas” in print was, I 
think, in Fiinff und sechzig teutsche Lieder, which is supposed to 
have been published in Strassburg between 1520 and 1525. 
During the century of the Reformation the melody is found 
again and again in hymns: “Unser grosse Siinde’”’ (1544), 
“Lob und Dank wir sagen” (1555).*° But “Fin neuer armer 
Judas, dass iiber uns zu klagen ist, im alten Thone” (1527), an 
ecclesiastical parody of the Judaslied, seems not to have gained 
much popularity. Erk and Béhme give the first stanza: 

Ach wir armen menschen, was hab wir gethan 
Christum unsern Herrn gar oft verkaufiet han! 


Miisst wir in der Helle leiden grosse Pein, 
wollte er selbst nicht Helfer und Mittler sein.®° 


Hermann Bonnus (d. 1548), a chronicler of Liibeck, adapted 
a Catholic hymn to this Protestant tune: “Och wy armen siin- 
ders” (1543). And before long this was translated from Low 
German into High German as “O wir armen Siinder,” which 
may still be found in Evangelical hymn-books, both English 
and German. 

Thus one can say that this song about Judas has come down 
to the present day, for its melody may yet be heard; but the 
remark is only [partly true. Certainly the impetus to the 


48 A. F. W. Fischer, Kirchenlieder-Lexikon, II, 220. 

‘° Béhme (p. 646) lists some ten in all; see also Liliencron, Deutsches Leben 
im Volkslied um 1530, p. lii. Compare the list of adaptations and parodies given 
in W. Baumker, Das katholische deutsche Kirchenlied in seinen Singweisen, I 
(Freiburg i. Br., 1886), 462-463, which adds some titles, e.g., ““Der arge pyschof 
Annas”; “Pylatus hat gros vnreght.” 

8° Deutscher Liederhort, 111, 671. 

51 See for an elaborate account of the history of this hymn: A. F. W. Fischer, 
Kirchenlieder-Lexikon, Gotha, 1886, II, 219-220; cf. also Wackernagel, ITI, 
735-736, Nos. 849, 850; Béhme, p. 646; and (for English translations) J. 
Julian, A Dictionary of Hymnology, rev. ed., Londan, 1907, p. 163. I have not 
seen H. Spiegel, Hermann Bonnus,? Gottingen, 1892 nor J. Zahn, Die Melodien 
der deutschen evangelischen Kirchenlieder (cited Jahresberichle . . . germ. 
Philol., XV [1893], 234, §15, No. 76) nor Joseph Kehrein, Kirchenlieder, 1883, 
p. 153. Wendebourg (Liederleben der evangelischen Kirche, Hannover, 1852, 
p. 114, No. 45 and pp. 643-644) says that it is not assigned to Bonnus in the 
early hymnals and he therefore queries the ascription which is otherwise 
generally accepted. 
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composition of “Och wy armen siinders’” and its early 
popularity, evinced by its translation into High German, are 
due to the song. But the hymn has outlived its progenitor. 
Political songs to the same air no longer awaken the passions 
of men or their laughter and have now only an antiquarian inter- 
est. The verbosity of these satires, the narrowness of their 
outlook on the situation, and the vindictive, offensively personal 
feeling embodied in them destroy their effectiveness for us. 
Indeed the satires of the Reformation seem to have been almost, 
if not entirely, forgotten a hundred years later. The Protes- 
tants apparently did not think of the Judas song at all, although 
they had once been the first to employ it, and the Catholics used 
it only in one episode of the Thirty Years’ War against one 
individual, the Winter King. Thus within a century the 
song had lost greatly in popularity and since then it has dropped 
entirely from view. But the root from which the satirical song 
and the Protestant (and Catholic) hymns sprang is alive in 
Bohemia where the song is still to be heard, as it was six cen- 
turies ago, at Eastertime. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
Washington University 


NOTE: “DEN ARMEN JUDAS SINGEN” 


During the period of the greatest popularity of the Judas 
song as a model for satires the phrase “den armen Judas singen’”’ 
was occasionally used. One instance has already been pointed 
out above in the “Lamentatio iiber den Kénig in Béhmen.” 
It means there as elsewhere “to sing rather small.’*? The 
phrase is employed in the Hegebacher Chronik in describing 
the attack of Georg Truchsess on the peasants during the 
Peasants’ War; the chronicler says: “gleich an der gueten 
mitwochen [Osterwoche] wardent in “der arme Judas.’”’ With 


8 See J. and W. Grimm, Deulsches W érterbuch, IV, ii, 2351, s. v. Judas. 
Long ago this meaning was remarked by Scherzius (Glossarium Medii Aevi, 
col. 745) when he defined J udasgruss as follows: ‘“acclamatio infamis rhythmica 
Judae, in ludis scenicis olim decantata . . . sic cantilena similis a populo 
infamatis occini solita. dicebatur der arme Judas ab exordio. hunc & einem 
den armen Judas nachblasen.”” ‘Scherzius cites as authority Haltaus, Glossarium 
Germanicum Medii Aevi, Lips., 1758. 
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a similar connotation the phrase appears twice in the Faustbuch 


of 1587: 
Es ist hie zu sehen des Gottlosen Fausti Hertz und Opinion, da der Teuffel 
jhm, wie man sagt, den armen Judas sang, wie er in der Hell seyn muste.* 


and: 


Als nu der Geist Fausto den armen Judas genugsam gesungen, ist er 
wiederum verschwunden, und den Faustum allein gantz Melancholisch und 
verwirrt gelassen.™ 
In view of these instances there is no reason for believing (with 
Hildebrand, p. 65) that the phrase implied that Judas himself 
sang the song in a play—the possibility that the Judas song 
came originally from an Easter play is another matter, which 
has already been discussed. It will be observed that the phrase 
“den armen Judas singen’”’ was used only during the epoch when 
the Judas song was current and that it died with the disap- 
pearance of the satirical songs. 


5 Ed. W. Braune, Halle, 1878, p. 17, ch. iii at end (Neudrucke deutscher 
Litleraturwerke des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, Nos. 7-8>); ed. Scheible, Das Klos- 
ter, II, Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1846, p. 947. 


* Ed. Braune, p. 113, ch. lxv at end; ed. Scheible, p. 1061. 
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WORDSWORTH AND THE BRAMBLE 


The Adantic Monthly for November, 1919, coatains an 
essay by Professor Chauncey B. Tinker on The Poet, the Bramble, 
and Reconstruction. After commending Lord De Tabley, Vic- 
torian, a poet and authority on brambles, the essayist proceeds 
with a deft arrangement of various allusions to the bramble in 
the writings of Shakespeare, Chaucer, and Milton, in the Bible, 
in ‘a medieval work on leechworts and simples,’ in the Treasury 
of Botany, on the lips of the nursery rhymester, and in the 
poetry of Wordsworth. Professor Tinker refers somewhat 
vaguely to the species of the rubus; botanical accuracy is not 
his purpose. And if we disregard questions arising from his use 
of the term bramble, the sketch is not ‘rather bleak,’ as he 
suggests, but wholly delightful. We should be churlish to de- 
mand a strict definition where the writer’s choice of instances does 
not mislead us. 

Wordsworth’s estimate of the bramble, however, is neither 
fully nor justly indicated. Professor Tinker writes: 

‘It might have been expected that Wordsworth, with his eye dutifully upon 


the object, would have had something to say of the blackberry bramble; yet 
I recall but one reference in his poetry, and that not untouched with contempt: 


The gadding bramble hangs her purple fruit. 


And even this line, which, by the way, is somewhat suggestive of the 
despised manner of the eighteenth-century poet, wastes what little sweetness it 
has upon the desert air of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets. I fear that, when all is 
said, Lord De Tabley must be acknowledged as the undisputed monarch of the 
bramble world.’! 

Be it said that in the ‘desert air’ of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets 
flourish ‘hyacinths,’ the ‘lily,’ and ‘daisies,’ ‘sweet pastoral 
flowers’ for ‘vernal posy’ or for ‘garland gay.’ ‘Grass’ and 
‘moss’—‘green moss’—‘ivy,’ ‘herbs,’ and ‘the tender sod’ are 
here; and the ‘reverend hawthorns,’ ‘laurels,’ and ‘fresh holly,’ 
too. By virtue of its ‘crown of weeds’ and its ‘crown of thorns’ 
this is no desert. Here strike the roots of ‘the pine-tree,’ here 
are ‘palm-groves,’ the ‘elm,’ and ‘forest-oaks’ and ‘chestnut- 
«» wood.’ And if the ‘flowers of chivalry’ and ‘fancied roses’ 


1 Atlantic Monthly 124.672. 
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perfume the desert air in vain, there are ‘wreaths that shall not 
fail,’ ‘Heaven-born flowers,’ ‘immortal amaranth aad palms.” 

Moreover, the one reference to the blackberry-bramble in 
the Ecclesiastical Sonnets is not the sole reference to the bramble 
in Wordsworth’s poetry. Professor Cooper’s Concordance to 
the Poems of William Wordsworth contains under bramble, 
bramble-leaf, brambles, seven citations. There are also two 
relevant passages in the Description of the Scenery of the Lakes; 
at least one is to be found among Wordsworth’s letters; and 
the Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth have several comments of 
value for defining and interpreting her brother’s artistic treat- 
ment of this theme. 

An entry in Dorothy’s Journal for February 15, 1798, will 
serve to begin the series: 

‘Gathered sticks in the further wood. The dell green with moss and 
brambles, and the tall and slender pillars of the unbranching oaks.’ 

A month later: 


‘The spring continues to advance very slowly, no green trees, the hedges 
leafless; nothing green but the brambles that still retain their old leaves, the 
evergreens, and the palms, which indeed are not absolutely green. Some bram- 
bles I observed to-day budding afresh, and those have shed their old leaves. 
The crooked arm of the old oak-tree points upwards to the moon.” 


Through some such dell or country-side as this the ‘enduring 
Ass’ in Peter Bell 


Moves on without a moment’s stop, 
Nor once turns round his head to crop 
A bramble-leaf or blade of grass.‘ 


? The references in this paragraph are to Ecclesiastical Sonnets 


1.27.14 1.10.10 3.33.11 2.12.10 
2.15.4,7 3.40.13 3.34.12 2.7.7 
3.39.10 1.21.11 1.8.8 2.25.7 
1.1.11 2.12.9 3.40.5 2.7.8 
3.22.3 3.41.9 3.17.6 2.1.7 
3.32.7 3.39.5 1.21.11 1.1.14 
3.31.9 1.1.11 3.39.7 


The edition of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works by Hutchinson, which is 
frequently cited in this article, will be hereafter referred toas P. W. 

*P. 93. 

* Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. by Knight, 1.9. This work is here- 
after referred to as Journals. 
® Journals 1. 14-15. 
* Peter Bell 712-715 (P. W., p. 244). 
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Such may have been the brambles eluded by Wordsworth on 
those nutting-expeditions of his boyhood, when he turned his 
steps 

Tow’rd some far-distant wood, a Figure quaint, 

Tricked out in proud disguise of cast-off weeds 

Which for that service had been husbanded, 

By exhortation of my frugal Dame— 

Motley accoutrement, of power to smile 

At thorns, and brakes, and brambles,—and in truth 

More ragged than need was!” 

Remembering that Wordsworth set aside The Prelude in 
1800, and seems for the time to have exhausted himself by the 
second edition of Lyrical Ballads, we read with interest of the 
knight whose history was that year Written with a Slate Pencil 
upon a Stone, the Largest of a Heap Lying near a Deserted Quarry, 
upon One of the Islands at Rydal. He 

Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 
Are monuments of his unfinished task.* 


To the bramble the poet consigned the fragments: 

If. thou art one 

On fire with thy impatience to become 

An inmate of these mountains,—if, disturbed 

By beautiful conceptions, thou hast hewn 

Out of the quiet rock the elements 

Of thy trim Mansion destined soon to blaze 

In snow-white splendour,—think again; and, taught 

By old Sir William and his quarry, leave 

Thy fragments to the bramble and the rose; 

There let the vernal slow-worm sun himself, 

And let the redbreast hop from stone to stone.® 


‘The unfinished task’ preoccupies other poems of 1800. 
Wordsworth has said of Leonard 
So he relinquished all his purposes.'® 
Michael’s sheep-fold, too, was 
unfinished when he died;"! 


. and ’tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone.” 


7 Nutting 8-14 (P. W., p. 185). 

§ Lines 12-13 (P. W., p. 548). 

® Lines 25-35 (P. W., pp. 548-549). 
© The Brothers 427 (P. W., p. 102). 
" Michael 472 (P. W., p. 138). 

2 Thid. 464-466. 
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The Idle Shepherd-Boys and the ‘forlorn Hic jacet!’ of Bruce’s 
grave date from 1800. But, happily, 1800 is the year when the 
poet hopes for the dust of the pleasure-house of Hart-leap Well 


that 
. . . Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom." 


Briar-rose or bramble, no doubt, will be the pioneer in the 
reconstruction. And there is to be a new precision of the observ- 
ing eye and the contemplating mind. This is made evident in 
Wordsworth’s Poems on the Naming of Places, 1800, and in 
Dorothy’s wish to label nature’s ‘beauty and her bloom.’ 
We read in the Journal for May 16, 1800: 


‘I carried a basket for mosses, and gathered some wild plants. Oh! that 
we had a book of botany.’™ 


Coleridge and Dorothy temporarily dispensed with the 
bramble on September 1, 1800, and there was rejoicing: 

‘After dinner, Coleridge discovered a rock-seat in the orchard. Cleared 
away many brambles. Coleridge went to bed after tea. John and I followed 
Wm. up the hill, and then returned to go to Mr. Simpson’s. We borrowed some 
bottles for bottling rum. The evening somewhat frosty and grey, but very 
pleasant. I broiled Coleridge a mutton-chop, which he ate in bed.’ 


Yet by October 17 ‘Coleridge had done nothing for the L. B.”® 
We are not told whether the bramble crept again over the rock- 
seat. 

The poems of 1802 and 1803 are themselves fragmentary, 
although in them we may trace the beginning of sonnet-series, 
and are supplied with the elements from which later the Me- 
morials of a Tour in Scotland, 1803, were developed. Dorothy 
furnishes evidence that William used his own walking-stick on 
this tour—and lost it! 

‘William climbed up the rock, which would have been no easy task but to 
a mountaineer, and we constructed a rope of pocket-handkerchiefs, garters, 
plaids, coats, etc., and measured its height. It was so many times the length 
of William’s walking-stick, but, unfortunately, having lost the stick, we have 
lost the measure.”!? 


‘8 Harl-leap Well 171-172 (P. W., p. 203). 

4 Journals 1. 32. 

8 Tbid. 1. 47-48. 

J. ¢., The Lyrical Ballads; see Journals 1. 54. 
7 Tbid. 2. 108. 
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What better warning could we wish for the poet who writes, the 
critic who measures, the warrior who will ‘take the shortest 
way’ 738 
In Rob Roy’s Grave!® Wordsworth discusses this very problem 

of ‘strength of prowess or of wit’ as against ‘books’ and ‘stat- 
utes’: 

‘For why?—Because the good old rule 

Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 

That they should take, who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.’ 
Again: 

And to his Sword he would have said, 

‘Do Thou my sovereign will enact 

From land to land through half the earth! 

Judge thou of law and fact? 


But Rob Roy ‘came an age too late’; for ‘Polity was then too 
strong.’ Now polity had marked Wordsworth for her own, 
although in 1803 he would ‘clear the weeds from off’ the grave 
of ‘brave Rob Roy.’ 

What were these weeds? Dorothy has described the burial- 
place of the lairds of Glengyle as 

‘a dismal spot, containing four or five graves overgrown with long grass» 
nettles, and brambles.’”° 
She repeats and intensifies this impression at the reputed grave 
of Rob Roy: 

‘There were several tomb-stones, but the inscriptions were either worn-out 
or unintelligible to us, and the place choked up with nettles and brambles. 
It was left for Wordsworth to give these memories their authen- 
tic form in The Highland Broach: 

The heroic Age expired—it slept 
Deep in its tomb:—the bramble crept 
O’er Fingal’s hearth; the grassy sod 
Grew on the floors his sons had trod.” 

Not alone does the bramble set its thorny seal upon the 
‘heroic Age’; its wreath is no less appropriate to the age of 


8 Rob Roy’s Grave 56 (P. W., p. 291). 

9 Jbid. 50, 21, 22, 37-40, 77-80, 64, 63, 6, 5. 
20 Journals 1, 245. 

21 Tbid. 2. 111-112. 

* Lines 31-34 (P. W., p. 390). 
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polity. It trails the quick and the dead. Dorothy remarked 
at Luss on Lake Lomond: 


‘How elegant were the wreaths of the bramble that had “built its own 
bower” upon the riggins in several parts of the village’. 


Dorothy and Wordsworth saw brambles—with other 
things—during November, 1805, in Gowborough Park. The 
brother’s recast of the sister’s journal was presumably not made 
until 1835, but the bramble finds a due place in the whole, and 
only a due place. Dorothy wrote: 


‘The trees in Gowborough Park were very beautiful, the hawthorns leafless, 
their round heads covered with rich red berries, and adorned with arches of 
green brambles; and eglantine hung with glossy hips; many birches yet tricked 
out in full foliage of bright yellow; oaks brown or leafless; the smooth branches of 
the ashes bare; most of the alders green as in spring.’™ 


Wordsworth revised this to read: 


‘The hawthorns were leafless; their round heads covered with rich green 
[? red] berries, and adorned with arches of green brambles, and eglantines hung 
with glossy hips; and the grey trunks of some of the ancient oaks, which in the 
summer season might have been regarded only for their venerable majesty, now 
attracted notice by a pretty embellishment of green mosses and fern, intermixed 
with russet leaves retained by those slender outstarting twigs which the veteran 
tree would not have tolerated in his strength. The smooth silver branches of the 
ashes were bare; most of the alders as green as the Devonshire cottage-myrtle 
that weathers the snows of Christmas.” 


A memorable reference to the bramble occurs at the end of 
the letter of December, 1806, in which Wordsworth’s plans for 
the Beaumont winter-garden were set forth: 


‘Few of the more minute rural appearances please me more than these, of 
one shrub or flower lending its ornaments to another. There is a pretty instance 
of this kind now to be seen near Mr. Craig’s new walk; a bramble which has 
furnished a wild rose with its green leaves, while the rose in turn with its red 
hips has to the utmost of its power embellished the bramble. Mr. Graham in 
his Birds of Scotland has an exquisite passage upon this subject, with which [ 
will conclude: 

The hawthorn there, 
With moss and lichens grey, dies of old age, 
Up to the upmost branches climbs the rose 
And mingles with the fading blooms of May, 
While round the brier the honeysuckle wreaths 


3 Journals 1. 222. 
™% Ibid. 2. 159-160. 
% Prose Works of William Wordsworth, ed. by Knight, 2. 114-115. 
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Entwine, and with their sweet perfume embalm 
The dying rose.’* 

This co-operative function of the bramble Wordsworth even 
more generously acknowledged when he added a parenthesis 
to the Description of the Scenery of the Lakes in the edition of 
1823: 

‘The process by which she [Nature] forms woods and forests is as follows. 
Seeds are scattered indiscriminately by winds, brought by waters, and dropped 
by birds. They perish, or produce, according as the soil and situation upon 
which they fall are suited to them; and under the same dependence, the seedling 
or the sucker, if not cropped by animals (which Nature is often careful to pre- 
vent by fencing it about with brambles or other prickly shrubs), thrives, and 
the tree grows, sometimes single, taking its own shape without constraint, but 
for the most part compelled to conform itself to some law imposed upon it by its 
neighbours. From low and sheltered places, vegetation travels upwards to the 
more exposed; and the young plants are protected, and to a certain degree 
fashioned, by those that have preceded them.’?? 


The Description was first published in 1810; Wordsworth’s 
parenthesis, we note, was not added until 1823. Thus the decade 
or so which terminated in the ‘desert’ waste of the Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets brought to the forest its bramble. 

With similar regard for the cost of a cosmic pageant, fencing 
bramble and cropping animal had appeared in The Excursion, 
where the ‘rustic Boy’ was compared to 

a lamb enthralled 
*Mid thorns and brambles.” 
Wordsworth’s eye is ‘dutifully upon the object,’ but in both 
cases his mind no less dutifully ranges among purposes. Did 
he not say in 1815 that it was the function of the judgment 

‘to decide how and where, and in what degree, each of these faculties 
[Observation, Description, Sensibility, Reflection, Imagination, Fancy, and 
Invention] ought to be exerted; so that the less shall not be sacrificed to the 
greater; nor the greater, slighting the less, arrogate, to its own injury, more than 
its due’??* 

But the roots of this particular bramble strike down into 
the Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff. In that tirade of his youth 
Wordsworth had ironically said: 


% Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. by Knight, 1. 283-284. 
27 Prose Works, ed. by Knight, 2. 78. 

8 Lines 170-171 (P. W., p. 886). 

* P.W., p. 954. 
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‘I congratulate your Lordship upon your enthusiastic fondness for the judi- 

cial proceedings of this country. I am happy to find you have passed through 
life without having your fleece torn from your back in the thorny labyrinth of 
litigation.’ 
The thorns of ligitation, wardens of the justice which is so fre- 
quently bespoken in the Convention of Cintra,* the justice which 
is the last cadence to fall upon the ‘desert air’ of the Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,” deserve their part with the brambles of the forest. 
These debts the Wordsworth of later years knew how to pay. 

That one of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets which monopolizes 
the ‘little sweetness’ of the sole bramble which Professor 
Tinker remembers in the poetry of Wordsworth may be quoted 


in full: 
DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES 


Threats come which no submission may assuage, 
No sacrifice avert, no power dispute; 

The tapers shall be quenched, the belfries mute, 
And, ’mid their choirs unroofed by selfish rage, 
The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage; 

The gadding bramble hang her purple fruit; 
And the green lizard and the gilded newt 

Lead unmolested lives, and die of age. 

The owl of evening and the woodland fox 

For their abode the shrines of Waltham choose: 
Proud Glastonbury can no more refuse 

To stoop her head before these desperate shocks— 
She whose high pomp displaced, as story tells, 
Arimathean Joseph’s wattled cells.* 


And with this sonnet should be considered those stanzas of 
Fort Fuentes to which it is related, and probably indebted: 


Dread hour! when, upheaved by war’s sulphurous blast, 
This sweet-visaged Cherub of Parian stone 

So far from the holy enclosure was cast, 

To couch in this thicket of brambles alone, 


To rest where the lizard may bask in the palm 

Of his half-open hand pure from blemish or speck; 

And the green, gilded snake, without troubling the calm 
Of the beautiful countenance, twine round his neck; 


8° Prose Works, ed. by Knight, 1. 24. 

31 Jbid. 1. 115, 116, 131, 134, 142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 153, 160, 161, 165, 167, 
170, 172, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 186, 188, 194, 202, 203, 208, 210, 212, 213, 215, 
220, 223, 224, 231, 233, 242, 250, 251, 252, 265, 266, 268, 276. 

® Ecclesiastical Sonnets 3. 47. 14. 

8 Jbid. 2. 21. 
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Where haply (kind service to Piety due!) 

When winter the grove of its mantle bereaves, 

Some bird (like our own honoured redbreast) may strew 
The desolate Slumberer with moss and with leaves. 


Fuentes once harboured the good and the brave, 

Nor to her was the dance of soft pleasure unknown: 

Her banners for festal enjoyment did wave 

While the thrill of her fifes thro’ the mountains was 
blown: 


Now gads the wild vine o’er the pathless ascent :— 
O silence of Nature, how deep is thy sway, 

When the whirlwind of human destruction is speni, 
Our tumults appeased, and our strifes passed away 


In 1820 and 1821, then, not without a tinge of that sadness 
which haunts the poems of 1800, we have the bramble still used 
as the image for the deep and kindly sway of nature. Where is 
the touch of ‘contempt’ which Professor Tinker would have us 
think the poet intends? The accusation is rather, is it not, 
against the tardy submission, the belated sacrifice, the wasted 
power, the ‘selfish rage,’ the pride, the ‘high pomp,’ the up- 
heav-zls, the whirlwind, the tumults, the strifes? Is the sorrow 
not ior the forgotten shrines, and the violated enclosures?” 
In Fort Fuentes, indeed, the bramble, the gilded snake, the 
redbreast, to whose mastery the fragments of mansion and 
pleasure-house were in 1800 dedicated as a last resort, become 
pious servitors of a ‘Slumberer,’ and in the Ecclesiastical Sonnets 
that slumberer, upon whose shrines the bramble and the lizard 
lead unmolested lives, is exhorted in imagery not alien to the 
present theme: 

Why sleeps the future, as a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil, at noontide? For the worp 
Yields, if with unpresumptuous faith explored, 
Power at whose touch the sluggard shall unfold 
His drowsy rings.*” 


* P.W., p. 340. 

*% Compare the sonnet and the stanzas quoted above. 

% Compare the references in the earlier paragraphs of this article. 
37 Ecclesiastical Sonnets 3. 47. 1-5. 
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When the Hic jacet and the Requiescat in pace shall have felt 
the touch, may we assume that Dorothy Wordsworth’s bramble 
will on that early spring-day, too, be found in the van with 
‘the evergreens and the palms’?* 


ABBIE FINDLAY Potts 
Vassar College 


58 Journals 1. 14-15. 
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SEMANTIC NOTES ON CHARACTERIZING 
SURNAMES IN OLD NORSE 


Of the vast body of descriptive epithets and other types of 
“ekenames,’’ or added names, which function as surnames in 
Old Norse a very considerable number are semantically of 
obscure origin. Names of other types are often self-explanatory, 
as those designating family connections of some kind. Thus, 
e.g., Pdlnatéki (= Toki, son of Palni) in the Jomsvikinga saga, 
or Ingibjorg jarlamédir( =1. Earls’ mother), the mother of Pall 
jarl and Erlendr jarl Fairly transparent are also, usually, 
names which have their origin in the age of the one named 
(Knitr gamli),? his nationality (Geirr gerzki, Geirr Russian),* 
or in the name of the province he has come from (Ketill jamti, 
Ketill of Jamtiand). Other classes of names are, however, 
far less simple. And in particular are there many difficulties 
in the way of their explanation in those cases which seem to have 
the reason for their origin in the appearance, some quality, or 
a characteristic behavior or activity of the person so named. 
It is a group of surnames of this type that I shall consider briefly 
in the following pages. 

The Icelandic family sagas often tell how a certain event 
gave rise to a particular name. Handed down by long tradition 
these explanations are, nevertheless, in most cases correct 
probably. Such accounts are interesting also in that they give 
us some idea of the numerous factors that have operated with 
the different types of names. In the concluding discussion of 
his collection of Old Icelandic surnames‘ Finnur Jénsson notes 
the instance of Tord Torlakson of the Faroes who was called 
pérdr lagi, the ‘short’; and yet Thord actually was a very tall 
man. The element of facetious naming must be taken account 
of as a factor that may have operated now and then in the 
various types. 


1 About seventy instances of such or related formations are listed in Ti/n., 
pp. 163-170. 

? Who therefore in youth and manhood had no fixed cognomen possibly. 

’ That is, in this case, the one who had lived for a time in the Scandinavian 
GarSariki (Russia). 

4 “Tilnavne i den islandske oldlitteratur,” Aarb. f. n. O., 1907, p. 364. 
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Now, to be sure, an account of how any nickname or surname 
arose may not at all suggest the explanation of the name. 
What we primarily wish to know is the (idea or) ideas associated 
with a name when it came to be definitely used of this or that 
person. And ordinarly we must assume that an added name 
which acquired fixed usage was aptly descriptive of something 
about the person named. In the effort to account semantically 
for names of this type such a point of view must be our basis of 
procedure. We cannot tell,of course,to what extent facetious 
designations may have played a réle in names that imply a 
comparison, or in those which describe manner or behavior. 
It is conceivable that sometimes the result would be a name as 
incongruous as that of applying the adj. légi to the tall Tord 
Torlakson. But, failing the evidence of this, we must assume 
that any name under consideration has its origin in the desire 
to describe or characterize and that the choice of a term is due 
to its apparent fitness. In the case of that important class of 
names which are referrable to terms that, in the language of the 
day, were used both of animals and inanimate objects I believe 
that in the majority of cases the comparison with the latter 
was the one that was most natural and the one actually resorted 
to. The names considered below will, I believe, well illustrate 
this in some typical cases. Elsewhere I hope to show these 
processes in operation in recent times in the Norwegian pioneer 
settlements in the Northwestern states here in America. 

In his discussion of the Icelandic material Jénsson noted: 
‘‘den store og uensartede mangfoldighed og brogede tilfeldighed, 
der rader.”” And he found this to be the case especially in his 
Division X, a miscellaneous group covering some forty pages of 
his material. Of it he says: “det bemerkes, at vi her star over- 
for mange vanskeligheder; ikke blot er ordene ofte flertydige, 
men ogsaa ofte i og for sig dunkle; og selv om tilnavnet er 
nogenlunde gennemsigtigt, er vi dog langtfra sikre pa at have 
truffet det rette; og selv om vi med overvejende sandsynlighed 
kan sige, at det betyder det eller det, er dog anledningen til 
tilnavnet ganske usikker . . . uagtet vi mener at kunne se eller 
skimte det.” Jénsson, after speaking of Rygh’s alphabetical 
arrangement in a Trondhjem schoolprogram of 1871,° classifies 


5 “Norske og islandske tilnavne fra oldtiden og middelalderen.” 
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his collection into ten divisions, of which the second, names 
connected with the body and its parts and with bodily charac- 
teristics, pp. 192-233, the sixth, laudatory names, the seventh, 
derogatory names, and ninth, names taken from objects of 
nature, may here be especially noted. Kahle’s collection 
as first compiled covered for the most part the same ground. 
As it was finally published, however, in 1910° he eliminated the 
major portion of those already considered by Jénsson, and 
emphasized, as the title indicates, more the Old Norwegian 
literature, which he examined down to 1400; Jénsson’s terminus 
ad quem was 1300. Of his own procedure Kahle says: “‘Es stellte 
sich als nunmehr F. J.’s Abhandlung vorlag, ferner heraus, dass 
hier und da—was bei der Weitschichtigkeit des Stoffes nur zu 
erklarlich und entschuldbar ist—Beinamen iibersehen worden 
waren, sodann glaubte ich, bei manchen eine andere Erklarung 
geben oder doch einen anderen Erklirungsversuch der Erwig- 
ung anheimstellen zu kénnen. So entstand eine Reihe von 
Erginzungen und Zusitzen.’’ Jénsson’s list contains about 
2800 surnames, Kahle’s about 1100. 

It goes without saying that there might be differences of 
opinion concerning many names in such a large number, espe- 
cially within the divisions spoken of above. It has appeared to 
me that Kahle’s conclusions regarding a great many names 
within these groups and Division X of miscellaneous names’ 
has been hastily arrived at. Thus there are numbers of cases 
where Fritzner’s definition of the term is taken over bodily.® 
But Fritzner’s definition is often confessedly tentative in such 
cases, or it is given for the corresponding common noun, which 
again is often rare and uncertain; also the given noun is only of 
Icelandic occurrence, whereas the name under discussion may 
be from a XIVth century Norwegian charter. And the latter 
consideration seems to me not without importance. 

In my own examination of many such nicknames which 
appear as surnames, especially those listed from Norwegian char- 
ters, I have come to a different conclusion regarding their 


6 “Die altwestnordischen Beinamen,” Arkio f. n. F.,XXVI, pp. 143-202 
and 227-260 (referred to in this discussion sometimes as Beinamen). 

7 Kahle adopted Jénsson’s classification. 

8 Ex: holkr, Halldérr: ‘‘Kurzes Rohr von Metall, das an einem Ende mit 
einer Platte geschlossen ist, und in dessen anderes man einen Schaft steckt.” Fr. 
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connections and their origin. The group of names that I will 
consider, then, in the following pages are mostly such as appear 
only in Bishop Eystein’s Jordebog or in the Norwegian charters. 
If in any case early literary connections be lacking it is well to 
bear in mind that we are dealing with Old Norwegian material. 
And, where we are obliged to consult the modern dialects, as we 
often are, I believe we must first of all turn to the Norwegian 
dialectal material, and to the same dialectal region to which 
the charter belongs and where the person named lived. But, 
while accepting this as a general rule, it may very well be that in 
the case of a Southwest Norwegian name, e.g., local parallels 
failing or not affording a possible explanation, some Icelandic 
dialect term will reveal the origin of the Norwegian name in 
question.® 

I now turn to the surnames. References will be given to 
pages in Kahle’s collection. Source and exact form of the 
name will be shown in each case, as DN., I,= Diplomatarium 
Norvegicum I, followed by the number of the charter, place and 
date of issue.'® 

K¢ijukona, Gudrun. DN.,1,134. Bergen, 1312. BK4156. 
This charter forms one of fifteen written in various southwest 
Norwegian dialects." BK suggests Nw. kgya, cited for Tele- 
marken by Ross;” this word means “‘liden Pyt eller Sump med 
hgit Gres eller Siv.” Under kéjumagr, p. 157, BK refers to 
Kgjukona. The charter forms are k¢ijv- and keiv-. It thus 
appears that we may have before us the diphthong ei (ai), and 
not (necessarily) the diphthong ey (ey). If we assume that it is 
@i then we have a word whose modern form in W. Tel. would 
have ¢7'* and only such a dialectal form could be considered. 
If, however, we assume that the diphthong in our name is 
dy, and consequently that q@i is an inexact writing, then the 


® And similarly Swedish words or uses of a word in the case of persons from 
the E. Norw. border districts. 

10 Abbreviations for grammatical terms, dialects, etc., will be the usual 
ones. In reference to Norwegian dialects the abbreviations of Aasen-Ross is 
used. Kahle’s collection will be referred to by BK., Finnur Jénsson’s collection 
by FJ or Tiln. I use ON for O Ic. and O Norw. combined. 

\' See Hagstad: Vestnorske Maalfgre II, Sudvesilandsk, 2. (Abbr.=V.M.); 


p. 4. 

18 Norsk Ordbog. Tilleg til Aasen. 

3 Other southw. Norw. equivalents are tabulated by Hegstad,|.c., pp. 
86-87 (usually az). 
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modern Tel. equivalent would be a word with -¢y-. The 
assumption of ¢i suggests Nw. d. keia, vb. “gjgre sig vigtig med 
stram Holdning og stive Fagter; kneise,’’ which is given by 
Ross for Hallingdal (ho kom keiand, han stoo aa keia seg). 
Semantically this would be perfectly possible; we do not, to be 
sure, know whether it would be a fitting characterization of the 
Gudrun in question.“ But formally there is a difficulty here. 
In the charter in question ON ai is always (with the possible 
exception of k¢ijv-) written @i, as breidr, baim, cigi, Mirikr, 
etc. Hence we should have to regard our name as an erroneous 
writing. However, when the scribe in the one case of the 
unexplained K ¢ijv- writes ¢i(¢ij), we are forced to conclude 
that he is attempting to give a written form to a name which 
did not have the diphthong ai, which he everywhere writes ei. 
With regard to the assumption that it is the diphthong ey 
we have it is to be noted that, with the single exception of 
éyri, the charter throughout represents ON ey(@y) by ey 
(heyra, keyptuz, etc.). ON e@y seems also, therefore, to be 
excluded, for in that case the writer would probably have 
written keyu-, though he might possibly have written kdéyu; it 
does not seem at all likely that he should have written kgiu- 
and k¢iju-. This becomes a certainty, practically, when we 
bear in mind that, as Hegstad has shown, the charters of this 
region and this period represent ON ey (ey) by ey as the only 
writing in ten main charters, and by ey in five, elsewhere 
regularly ey, and ey." It is furthermore shown that the change 
of ON ey to @i, ei, is quite sporadic and apparently limited to 
certain words while that of ei to ¢y is nowhere evidenced. 
The forms k¢ijv kona and keiv maghr are noted (p. 43) and 
Hegstad remarks: ‘“‘ser framandvore ut,” and in a foot-note: 
Den uvanlege svagande skrivemaaten leider tanken burt paa 
eit framanord, tysk keie, keige, {. wurfspiess, speer (?).”” We 
have, however, no evidence that this L. G. word was ever 
present in W. Norw. speech, either middle age or modern. 
However, to me also the writing (g7 especiaily) has a foreign 
suggestion here. And whereas throughout the charter the 


4 As there is not, to my knowledge, any further information about her. 

6 L.c., p. 43. 

%* Examples given for Voss, 1340, Sogn, 1331, but practically limited to the 
name Eisteinn and the word huspreia, and especially this region. V M., p. 101. 
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orthography is remarkably consistent, this particular word 
vaccilates between two writings in the only two times it occurs. 
This indicates uncertainly on the part of the writer, and would 
suggest a loanword that only recently, perhaps, had come into 
use. And the writing with an i as the second element of the 
diphthong both times, would indicate that he felt that the 
quality of the diphthong was not that of ey (or ey). Possibly 
also the varying initial vowel in his two writings indicate a 
failure to identify it with either that of wy or that of ey. 

I think it most likely that the source of our name is L. G. 
koje, modn. lit. Norw. k¢ie,” which in southwest Norw. dialects is 
now variously pronounced with a diphthong ¢7 or gi: Sogn, Voss, 
Hardanger, kegi-, Telemarken £¢i-, as in the vb. kia seg, 
‘to go to bed.’ As used in Riksmaal Norw. to-day this word 
exhibits,to be sure,only the me2ning ‘berth, bunk,’ but it has a 
wide use in compounds; in W. Norw. dialects the noun k¢ 
or kgi (as in te kgis), from which the vb. as above is formed, 
meant ‘bed’ in general. The noun k¢ia may very well have 
existed by the side of kgie almost from the first; k¢i and kota 
(vb.) are both used dialectically to-day.'® From the context it is 
pretty clear that kgia was the nickname of Gudrun’s husband, 
whose first name later in the charter is given as Atirikr. Olafr 
kzivmaghr would be Gudrun’s brother.”® As a nick-name 
k¢ia would have been about equivalent to “Lie-abed.” Cp. 
the case of Puridr rumgylta, which FJ. translates, “sengeso,” 
Tiln. p. 305. 

nostamagh, Bjorn. acc. DN., II, 552.% Borgund, 1400. 
BK asks: “Ist nosti Eigen- oder Beiname und welches seine 
Bedeutung?”’ No such personal name as Nosti is recorded in 
ON. We may compare Norw. d. nuste, m., “‘liden tetvoxen 
Karl,” Ross, for Hall. and Tel. and musta, f., “knortet Rod,” 
Hall., and variant knust(e), m., “vreden Klods,” Tel., Rnest, 
m.,‘‘liden Knald.”’ Hall., gnust, m., ‘“Kubbe, serlig Treklods med 


17 See Falk og Torp: Etymologisk Ordbog (Abbr.=F. and T.). 

18 Vidsteen does not give kia seg for Séndhordland: Ordbog over bygdemaal- 
ene iS éndhordland. Not recorded either by Aasen or Ross (because only uses 
corresponding to those of Riksmaal were found?). 

9 Schétt: Dansk-Norsk ordbok, p. 455, gives both for Landsmaal. 

* He represented Gudrun in the transfer of property recorded in the 
charter. 
°° BK, wrongly, charter 334. 
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vreden og knudret Ved=ein vranten kubbi,”” which Ross gives 
for Tel. and Set. Also adj. as et gnuste furu, and ein gnuste 
kar’e, “‘en tetvoxen Karl,” Tel., Set. Related forms with or 
without initial g, &, and the vowels e-a or u-au occur.” The nick- 
name then probably means: “stumpy body.” Bjorn receives 
his cognomen from being—Nosti’s brother-in-law. 

flotskalle, Pedhar. DN., III, 468. Matenes, 1386. BK 
translates ‘der Fettschidel,” but with a query. This rendering 
was probably suggested by the surname flotbytta, Tiln. 289, 
which is translated by FJ. ““Fedtbétte, d.v.s., en bitte hvori det 
fedt samles, der flyder (flot) oven pa suppen.” Cp. Icel. flot, 
‘gravy.’ Unusual as this 1s as a nickname there can be no doubt 
of FJ.’s explanation.” But Fettschiadel” is not very convincing 
as an explanation of flotskalle. 

The charter in question concerns a division of an inheritance 
at Hogermo Fos in Jimtland.** The language of the charter 
is mixed Norwegian and Swedish. Aasen cites a form flot (Q) 
“flod og jevn Mark,” Gbr.,® and flote (Q), “‘en noget stor Mark- 
flade.” This is quoted only for Sogn,” but in the meaning 
“en sver bred Karl” it is used in Ostl.27. Thus we would pos- 
sibly in the name flotskalle have a characterizing use of ON. 
fidt. f., “‘flade, slette,” compounded with skalle- meaning about 
“Flat-skull,” (or “‘broad-skull.”) This may very well be the 
source of the name. I am, however, inclined to seek the source 
in ON. fléir, ‘quick, fleet,’ which shows a wide use of the ablaut 
forms: flot, flét, and flut, in the Throndhjem-Jamtland dialect 
region. Rietz, Svenskt dialekt lexicon, records under fliota, the 
adj. flyt. “snabb, flink,” for Jamtland, and flut, ‘‘duktig,” as 
fut arbetskar, flut snikkare, for Vasterbotten. In Throndhjem 
the form is to-day fléf* (also vb. fléta seg, ‘to hasten’). 


® The meaning of some of these words: barskhed, barskt vesen, may be 
compared (probably a later developed meaning). There is a mod. Ic. nostur, 
‘tidiness,’ which seems to be a specifically Icelandic meaning development of 
the corresponding strong noun. 

*%Sotoo Fr. The name Porleifr flot, p. 200, BK renders p. “Fett.” 

* Before 1650 a part of Norway. 

*% Also Ryf, in sw. Norw. 

% Also flot, m., ““mindre markflade,”’ Rom., Gbr., Sogn (Ross). 

27Cp. Viairmland Sw. d. flot, “stor varelse,” Noreen: Fryksdalsmdlets 
Liudléra, p. 18. 

#8 Aasen under southw. Norw. fjot: “I Throndhjem St. bruges det meget 
og hedder: flat.” 
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The Jamtland surname flotskalle means then, if this is correct, 
one with a “quick head” (Peder “the capable” or ‘the clever’). 

snegg, Posteini, dat., DN., XI, 7. Sandvin, 1316. BK: 
“kurzhaarig.” This is,of course, perfectly possible. However, 
another meaning is fully as likely. The adj. ON. sméggr, 
‘short,’ seems in Icelandic to have been used specifically in the 
sense ‘short-haired’—so all the citations of this use in Fr. and so 
most of the uses of the word snéggur and snégg- in cpds. in 
Icelandic today.*® That it also had this meaning in W. Norw. 
there is no doubt, but it was evidently not much used in this 
sense for it appears that no W. Nw. dialect today exhibits it.* 
On the other hand in Norway snégg is used of short garments, 
as in DN., V, 640; and this meaning is fairly widespread today 
in W. Norw., e.g., sndggleg, adj., “noget knap eller trang; om 
Kleder,”’ given by Ross for Hardanger (cp. also sndggt, adv. 
“knapt.”’ N. Gbr., and smégg, do. Nordl.). Our charter is writ- 
ten in Hardanger dialect (See V.M., II,p.2). Porsteinn is men- 
tioned as a witness of the transaction spoken of; he was probably 
a native of the place. p. snéggr may then have received 
his name from a habit of wearing short tight-fitting clothes. 
I would, however, add that Porsteinn’s surname may not be 
this word but ON. sndggr, “‘quick, swift,” which is a practically 
universal W. Norw. word and common in O. Norw. and O. Icel. 

blezs, Ogmunder, E Jb., 455, line 5, 1394, a list of gifts to 
Hafs kirkia i Soleyum.” BK: “‘blesi?”’ The form dblezs prob- 
ably is to be read dless.* Fr. suggests “bless = blestr?,”” but at the 
same time refers to the name Erlendr blesi, DN., 1,228. Aurland, 
1334." But this prevailing West Norw. word seems to differ 
semantically from the corresponding East Norw. words. See, 
however, Tiln., p. 198. Our word may contain a stem bdless- 
descriptive of manner rather than dles-, bless-, descriptive 
of appearance (Examples, Ross, p. 49). In this case we may 
compare blessen, adj. “‘rask men uforsigtig med sine Hender 

*® Barring sndggur, ‘sudden,’ which probably is an entirely different word. 

53° Speculum regale, 66,"° snéggvan kam, acc., ‘short beard.’ 

3! The regular, almost universal, word is snau. 

® Solér, E. Norw. 

33 Cp. Halzstezin in the same document. 

“In his Parts of the Body in Older Germanic and Scandinavian Torild W. 
Arnoldson notes, p. 14, the Norw. blesa, and Esthonian Swedish bids, “star; 
forehead,” p. 162. 
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og sin Mund,” V. Agder, and dlessa, f.”” en rask men uforsigtig 
og aabenmundet Kvinde, “Dal., V. Agder, Jed., Rbg. 

cabeini, Olafue, dat. DN., XII, 69. 1326. Séndfjord? 
BK: “S. die Bemerkung FJ.’s.””. In Tiln. listed from Hékonar- 
bék. FJ. would refer the element ké to Norw. kaa, “‘Allike, 
corvus monedula (Aasen), Dan kaa, but notes that this is not 
found in Norw. Icel. literature; and he renders ‘‘med ben som 
en allikes,”’ adding ‘‘Fritzner’s forklaring er ikke tiltalende.” 
The word bein appears with considerable frequency in com- 
pound surnames in ON, and it is true that these names are 
generally descriptive of appearance (adj. + noun, as digrbeinn) 
sometimes possibly involving a comparison with an object or 
an animal; so probably trumbubeinn, Tiln., 220, and possibly 
fylbeinn, “with legs like a foal’s’’ (queried by FJ. himself). 
To FJ.’s 18 occurrences BK offers five from the Norw. charters. 
Of the latter meldibeinn, Beinamen, p.173, may contain such 2 
comparison. The name also occurs in Fla. III, 133, 1, in the 
form Olafr kaabeinn. We seem to have no ONorw. form, for 
while the required long vowel would suggest ON. kd, vb., ‘to 
disturb one’s peace and rest,’ it is not clear how these can be 
connected semantically.” We could more naturally connect it 
with the widely used Norw. d. kaa,™ “‘vende H&” (Aasen), both 
E. and W. Norw., “om at sprede eller lufte Hé” (Ross). This 
is presumably the source of Fr.’s definition of kdébeinn. Cp. 
such formations as slodefot, “en som gaar slebende og snub- 
lende”’ (Ross), vb. sloda, “slebe,”’ and slengjekjeft, “person som 
gjerne bruger slengjeord” (Ross).*” Finally, Ross gives a cpd. 
kaabjérk, a Hardanger variant of karthjérk, but seems uncer- 
tain of itsform. Kart means “stump, stub, etc.” If the early 
existence of this word be certain, the formation kabeinn would 
be quite regular both in form and meaning. 

fuk, Porir, Hék.,** Tiin., p. 237, listed under Division III, B. 
“Klededragt.” FJ. translated “et stykke tdi.” The stem 


* K4, vb., is cited only from the Barlaamsaga and the Sirengleikar by 
Fr., as also by Vigfusson-Powell. Gamalnorsk ordbok defines K4, “skjepla, 
uroa”; presumably the two defining words are here about synonymous; skjepla 
otherwise shows a considerable meaning extension. 

%* Which Fr. conjectures to be the same as ON. &é. 

37 Slengjebeinn is probably also found in some dialect. 


8 Also Flat., III, 51. 
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flik- shows a very extensive semantic development in mod. 
Norw. dialects with numerous secondary formations. For dis- 
cussion see this Journal, Vol. XII, pp. 78-92. The nick-name 
fltk in this case may mean merely ‘a piece of cloth,’ but it is 
more likely that it had some one of the early derived meanings.” 

stoltekarl, Magnus, DN., III, 477, Oslo, 1388, and EJ6. 235, 
Valdres, 1388. BK: “stolzer Mann.” Rather, “The Dis- 
tinguished”’ (i.e., the one of distinguished appearance, bear- 
ing). Cp. ba riddari, er sitr d peim hvtta hesti, er ek sé engan 
stoltara, “‘thou knight, sitting on the white steed, than whom I 
never saw one handsomer’”’ (i.e., of finer bearing).“° As we 
learn from EJb., Magnus S. was a native of Valdres and held 
at the time the office of councillor to the government. 

olfuss, Eirikr, Ldn., TX. BK., p. 187, rejects FJ.’s render- 
ing “den alvillige, forekommende,’ and calls attention to 
the context where we are told of Eirikr and Hallsteinn: peir 
dtiu jéladrykkju ok veitti Eirikr vel fyrir peim . . . adding: 
“Der Beiname wird darauf gehen, dass E. an Bier nicht sparte, 
und er wird bedeuten ‘reichlich mit Bier versehen.”” This is 
to me still less satisfactory. Would BK. refer the origin of the 
cognomen to this event? But liberality on the part of a host on 
such an occasion and the having supplied oneself generously 
for an ale-feast was surely rather the rule than the exception, 
and so could give rise to no name such as this. Nor should we, 
in the event of such origin, expect the word -fass, for ON. 
fuss means “willing, bent upon, eager for, zealous of” (as Fr: 
“begjerlig efter, tilbéielig til noget’’), and all modn. dialectal 
uses show this or closely related meanings. I think, however, 
that the element o/ is ON. gl, “ale, beer,’’ and that Eirikr had, 
on the occasion in question (if the name arose then), shown 
himself as very ‘eager for,’ or ‘fond of,’ beer; or the name arose 


*® Cp. occurrence already in O Ic. of flék, “et lést kvindfolk.”’ 

‘© Karlamagnus saga., ed. Unger, 1860, p. 235, l. 3b. Cp. Ibsen’s Peer Gynt; 
when Peer imagines the strange cloud to be a horse and himself as the rider; the 
steed is silver-crested and gold-shod, and he himself has gauntlets and sabre 
and a long silken cloak, and there are many riders with him, but: Ingen dog 
sidder sd stout pd folen, ‘no one sits his charger so well, so handsomely.’ The 
Norw. kjek conveys exactly the idea. 


“ Hence g/<al- by u-umlaut, as Noreen, $76. 
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because he was generally known to be overfond of beer. The 
formation would, of course, be similar to that of ¢lferr,‘‘capable of 
drinking much ale.”” The word @l, ‘ale,’ occurs as first element 
also in other ON. names; see Til/n., 381, and Bein., 259." 

gubba, Sveinns, gen., EJb., 335, 1388. BK., p. 189: “Kerl, 
Mann’’; this is the general modn. use as given in Aasen: Gubbe, 
m., “Karl, Mand,” p. 250. But in this meaning the word would, 
surely, not have acquired the function of a cognomen; it must 
have had some descriptive or characterizing force. This may 
not have been that of Norw. d. gubde, “‘a distinguished looking 
person” (which may be only a modern use), but possibly that of 
“en bred Figur,”’ Ross, Li, Set., Tel., semantically closely re- 
lated. E.g., gubbe, adj., in ei gubbe kjering, ‘‘en bred og statelig 
noget selvsikker . . . Kvinde’’ (Tel.). Originally, however, as 
applied (only) to inanimate objects ‘characterized by roundness 
and bulkiness, hence = “‘clump, heap, block,” we have it to-day 
in ‘korngubbe, ‘bundle of grain.” If this was the meaning it is 
an interesting early example of this type of transferred appella- 
tion. We may render the name about=‘“‘S. the square-built” 
(not necessarily large). In personal use the idea of ‘large 
size’ is generally attached to the word, hence: ‘the well-built,’ 
or ‘the broad-shouldered.’ In these meanings the name does 
not belong under Div. V. It is to be noted that the MS 
form of the name is Gubba Sveinns (cp. adj. use above). 

strakr, Gudbrandr, DN., VI, 130, Thoten, 1327; also Audun 
straker, Fyxin (Hamar), 1398, and Guthormr siraker, Hvamm, 
Romerike, 1359. BK, p. 190: “Landstreicher,” as ON. sérékr, 
Fr. “landstryger,”’ of which Fr. cites eight examples (as: 
strdkar ok lausamenn). The cognomen sérekr in our three 
E. Norw. charters does not seem to me to be directly referable 
to the Icel. strékr, here cited. The latter word is semantically 
connected with ON. stritika, to stroke, stroke the surface of 
something, start off, and to ON. sérika, of similar meaning = 
OE. strican, “rub, stroke, move.’ Modn. Icel. sérékur, “‘mis- 
chievous boy, knave, rogue,” and séréklegur, adj. “knavish,” 


# al- ‘all,’ seems, however, never to occur, and I do not find it a likely 
prefix of nicknames and surnames. 

#8 See forms and meanings F & T under s/ryge and sireg. The connection 
of all the forms is by no means clear. There are, it is evident, borrowed forms 
as well as contamination in their use. 
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is clearly the same word. This form seems also to be found in 
the dialect of Tel., Norway, in séraak,“‘stiv. lang, oplében Person,” 
and vb. stracke, “fgre sig som en straak.”” Elsewhere such an 
original long vowel form is not evidenced in Norw. dialects. 
Our three occurrences are from charters in the region of Hamar- 
Toten. Here in E. Norw., as indeed in Norw. dialects in gen- 
eral, we have incommon use a word sirak, “straight, erect”; this 
would go back to older strakr. A form sirékr is not found. I 
rather think that strakr, “erect,” is the source of our three sur- 
names. Aasen gives the Tel. form strak bein, “ret som en snor,” 
and from Gbr. sérakje, “en héi og rank Figur,” of which Ross 
furnishes further examples from other E. Norw. dialects. Of this 
word Falk and Torp’s Etymologisk ordbog says: ‘‘vel laant fra 
mnt. séirak, . . . opretstaaende, stiv, stram, sterk, streng, 
. . . dertil vel ogsaa ags. siréc, stivsindet, streng, heftig.”’ 
The Telemarken words cited above and all forms with d could 
be referred to OE. siréc in an Anglian form strac-, and a form 
strdc (from strican). Norw. strak, “straight, erect,” is prac- 
tically general Norw.,“ whereas the Icel. word strékr, ‘tramp,’ is 
not in evidence in Norway. 

stokkr, Sigurdr. Fgrsk., 349, XIIC. BK, p. 198, leaves it 
with a query. But the word is probably the same as ON. 
stokkr, “log,” hence “the stockily built.“ Hardly in the 
sense of “stubborn.” For the suggested meaning cp. the Norw. 
d. use, stokkfétt, adj. “tyk og stiv i fédderne,” and stokklagd, 
adj., “rund, fyldig,” stokkvaksen, ‘“‘rundvoxen,”’ all from Hall. 
(Aasen), and stokkrund, no locality given. It will be pertinent 
here, however, to observe the appearance of the form stokk-in 
Norwegian river names. O Rygh, Norske Elvenavne, p. 248, 
lists ten such (Stokka in Saltdalen etc.). Rygh says: “Kan en- 
ten komme af stokkr, m., Stok, og Navnet maa isaafald sigte til 
ret I¢b (jfr. Stav-), eller af st¢ékkva, springe, hoppe.”” The 
latter may easily be the source of the river names cited. It 
might be the source of Sigurd’s nickname, in which case it must 
have had its origin in a certain nervousness in his manner. 


“Cp. also strakbeint, adj., “med rette og noget stramme Ben,” Ross for 
Smaal. and Oslo. 


* Stokka, Ress, p. 763, ON. stékkva, may be noted. 
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mata, Petrus, DN., 1, 112, Bergen, 1307, BK., p. 199. The 
charter is in Latin. Assuming that we have the full form,“ 
it is difficult to see how the name can have anything to do with 
matr, “food.”” BK would, however, refer it to mata, ‘food’ 
(which appears in cpds. as, metunauir), and he cites Modn. 
Icel. mata. f. “food-supply.”’ Vidsteen*’ cites for Shl. the vb. 
mata, also given by Ross for Voss, Hard, etc., “léfte og arbeide 
sig frem med Stang og Vaagmat, ake seg fram med matetak.” 
Hence from a noun mati, “crowbar, rod?” If this is the source 
the name may have had reference to the stiff walk of the one 
named. Cp. strak-beint, “stifflegged.”’ 

holkr, Halldorr, DN., II, 501, Oslo, 1387, EJb., 544. BK.., 
p. 201, translates: ‘““Kurzes Rohr von Metall, das an einem 
Ende mit einer Platte geschlossen ist, und in dessen anderes 
man einen Schaft steckt,’’ quoting Fr., who takes this O. 
Icel. word to be the same as the Norw. nicknames and refers 
to our two instances. This is clearly the same word as Nw. d. 
holk, {., a contrivance (set on the wall) for putting something 
into as knife, spoon (skeiholk). This does not seem to me a 
likely cognomen. The basic meaning is here not the rod but the 
hollowness, the opening.** Cp. also holka, f., “Fordybning i 
Landskabet”’ (Ross). But the same word, also in varying forms, 
shows prevailingly a different use in Norw. dialects. Just as 
in the above cases the sememe ‘cylinder’ develops to that of 
‘a hollow contrivance,’ ‘an opening,’ ‘a hole,’ ‘a hollow,’ so in 
this specifically Norw. d. group the sememe ‘cylinder’ becomes 
“a rod, a bar, a stiff object,” and so appears in personal use in 
such a case as holk, m., “stiv plump keitet Figur eller Person.” 
Nfj og fl. (Ross),** and holke, ‘‘om en stor dygtig Karl,’ Gul., 
with further meaning change (loss of idea of stiffness).5° The 
former of these two would seem to be the meaning of the name. 


“ Cpds. with mat- ‘food,’ as first element occur in considerable number 
in W. Norw., also in personal appellations. 

Le. 118. 

48 Hence the obscene uses of the word cited by Fr. 

** Also as vb., holka, “drive paa med klodset Voldsomhed, Nfj og fl.”’(Ross). 
Also adj. holkevoren, ‘‘klodset.” 

6° Cp. further development of the variant form hylkje, “‘keitet, stiv tvzr 
Person” (Ryf., Ross), which I assume to mean that hylkje, “stiff, awkward 
person,” is also used of a “‘stiff, stubborn, and contrary person.” 
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The word finds in Norw. d. an equally widespread use in the 
sense: “‘jar, stone-bottle, flask, kettle, tub,” etc. For this as 
the possible semantic base of our name cp. the nickname 
“tubby” in American student slang applied to a fat round per- 
son. These dialect uses are possibly later, however, than the 
XI1Vth century.” 

begla, Botolfr, Tiln., 298 (Orkn.). FJ: ‘“Betydning usikker, 
maaske ‘en der hindrer,’”’ citing begla, “hindre”’ (Aasen). I 
do not feel that Botolf’s having once, by a clever trick, fright- 
ened away an attacking party and so saved his guest’s life 
would have given rise to a nickname meaning “the hinderer,”’ 
or some similar sememe. The name could hardly have had 
its origin in Botolf’s act on the occasion in question (the con- 
tents of a song he sang caused the attackers to flee). A corre- 
sponding word appears extensively in Norw. dialects, usually 
in one of three meanings: 1, “contrary, perverse, stubborn’’; 
2, “clumsy, awkward’’; 3, “stupid, standing gaping ignor- 
antly.” The last is especially E. Norw. (also Swedish), the 
former two are almost general Norw. E.g., beglen, adj., 
‘“‘hinderlig, tver; kludrende,” Jed., Dal., begla, f., “‘vrangvillig 
og hinderlig Person,” Jed., begla, vb., “vere tver; kludre,” 
Innh., Jed., etc. I take it that the surname had its origin in the 
stubbornness of disposition for which B may have been known. 

slagha, Jon., dat., EJb., 353.8 E. Norw., 1388. Fr. gives a 
noun slagé, f., “‘hunfaar (4 eller er) som skal slagtes,”’ which 
BK gives in explanation of the surname. This is semantically 
impossible. Also we have to do with a form “‘slagi or slagr. 
Norw. dialects exhibit an extensive meaning development of the 
stem slag-; several of the meanings recorded in Aasen-Ross are 
possibly early. Semantically slag-, ‘strike,’ would be perfectly 
satisfactory, but there are formal difficulties here. However, 
it could be this if we assume slagi to be a wk. parallel to ON. 


5! For nicknames of this meaning, cp. the name Porkell dunkr, Tiln, 289. 
Shetlandic “Norn,” i.e., the remains of ON. speech in the Scotch dialect of the 
Shetland Isles exhibits an extensive semantic development. I shall merely cite ~ 
holk, ‘something big and clumsy; a big, awkward person; a clumsy, ill-shapen 
person,’ Jakobsen: Det norrane S prog pd Shetland, pp. 312-313. 

8 Cp. my article on ““TunamAl Words (South Dalarne, Sweden)” in Scandi- 
navian Studies and Notes, V, under begla, p. 257. 

8 BK erroneously 352. 
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slagr, “change,”’ in figurative use of “changeable, fickle,” as 
Fr. III, p. 425. But the surname would seem to be an adj. 
Cp. Norw. dialectal adj. slag, “haldende’’ (Aasen) which would 
seem also to mean ‘slack,’ i.e., unsteady, and so semantically 
directly connected with the above use of ON. slagr. This is 
hardly the direct source, however. Aasen also gives the vb. 
slaga, “‘gaa i en kroget Linje,™ gjdre enkelte sving til Siderne”’; 
B. Stift.* The meaning would then be: “one who sidles along,” 
or “one who walks with a swinging gait.”” Both qualitative and 
quantitative ablaut forms occur, as sloga, (Senjen), and slugga 
(Tel.),* “gaa med tunge skridt.*’ 

geigr., Jon, DN., IV, 90. Stavanger, 1311. BK. p. 228, 
“‘Schaden,”’ thus referring it to the O Ic. geigr, m., “‘skade,” Fr., 
cited from the Njéla and Bp. This is possible; but more likely 
it is one of a very common ON. and southw. Norwegian d. group 
of words represented, e.g., by the noun geigr, m., geigra, f., 
“nogen eller noget som “geigrar,”’ and vb. geigra, “om Personer 
eller Ting, ta en skjev Retning, fare ut til Siden, slenge med 
Overkroppen eller Armene”’; also vb. geiga, “om Personer, gjére 
svingende eller slegende Bevegelser helst med Overkroppen 
eller Armene” (cited by Ross for practically all southw. Nor- 
wegian dialects). The r-forms are here iterative, the form 
geiga=ON. geiga, “tage en skj2v Retning,” and geigan f. 
“Vaklen til Siden.’’** In the dialects there is also the form 
geigja, in refl. use, “vugge Overkroppen til Siderne.” Hence 
also geigr, surname of Jén, is in its origin a characterizing 
nickname given him because of his manner of walking. 


GEORGE T. FLom 
April 16, 1920 


In ed. I Aasen defines: “‘gaa skjevt eller kroget,” p. 442. 


5 Cp. Icel. slaga, to totter. 

% Cp. slogga, “gi tungt och senfardigt,” Vastergétland, Sweden. 

57 Ross cites the E. Norw. slaag, f. ‘beam’ rod (for lifting), also ‘large beam’ 
(=ON. slagbrandr, slé) with ON. -4-. 

58 Fr. Defined in H T also “ganga skeivt, skeiva.” 
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A Sentence by Walter Pater 


A SENTENCE BY WALTER PATER! 


“The term is right, and has its essential beauty, when it 
becomes, in a manner, what it signifies, as with the names of 
simple sensations.””—Pater’s Essay on Style, p. 19; A pprecia- 
itons, 1905. 

It is the function of any sentence to bring to the mind of 
a reader certain ideas—by naming them—and to indicate their 
relationship. Sentences differ, however, in respect to the 
exclusiveness with which the ideas they name are presented, 
and in respect to the manner in which these are related. In 
general, two sentence-types may be distinguished; and these 
are:—The sentence whose ideas are associated with others in 
the reader’s mind, and are loosely related to one another; and 
the sentence whose ideas are, so to speak, dissociated from all 
others, and are organically or inseparably related. The names 
appropriate to these types are Expository and Descriptive, 
the Descriptive Sentence being the one by means of which 
the reader comes into possession of a group of organically 
related ideas. 

Pater’s sentence—in general, any sentence by Pater—is of 
the latter type; and any modified form of it produced by the 
striking out of a removable term—adjective or adverb—is a 
sentence of the former type:—the descriptive sentence becomes 
expository. It is my purpose in this paper to explain Pater’s 
sentence—the type I have called Descriptive—by comparing a 
sentence from The Child in the House with a variant formed in 
the manner just described. 

Pater’s sentence, as I have said, presents a group of organi- 
cally related—and not merely associated—ideas. This means 
that the reader of the sentence gives his attention wholly to 
the ideas presented to him; no term, we may say, both “‘de- 
notes” and “connotes.” We shall see that the facts or ideas so 
presented are concrete: they are not “class concepts.” Each 
thing named (by the noun, verb, adjective, etc.) is the only 


! The following paper is a revised and rewritten edition of a paper privately 
printed under the same title in 1915, 8vo, pp. 8. Professor Kirk now goes some- 
what more deeply into the philosophical aspect of his subject.—Eprror. 
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one of its kind. Pictured ideas have this concreteness, and a 
picture is a presentation of an object conceived as existing in a 
single and indivisible moment of time. The parts of such an 
object are co-eternal and their relationship constant. Con- 
creteness is the term we apply to this completeness of organi- 
zation. 

We shall see that Pater’s sentence differs from the variant 
in that it contains no stressed terms, is unemphatic (and there- 
fore more convincing than the other), and is not a statement 
made in answer to a direct question. If we should attempt to 
explain the origin of this particular form of sentence, we might 
speak either of the writer’s attitude towards his subject- 
matter—he prefers to see and to present things as pictures— 
or of his attitude towards his reader—he chooses to address a 
passive or unquestioning reader. 

My paper, from this point, follows this general outline:— 
I show that the variant is a sentence of the Expository type, 
and then, how, by reintroducing the omitted modifier, we 
change its character wholly. I then refer to the “picturesque” 
character of Pater’s sentence, and toa “time theory.” Finally, 
I discuss the rhythm and movement of the sentence, very 
briefly, and its effect upon the reader. 

Let us take the following sentence from The Child 
in the House—“‘At the next turning came the closet which 
held on its deep shelves the best china’”—and modify it 
by omitting the phrase “on its deep shelves.” This gives us 
the variant—‘‘At the next turning came the closet which held 
the best china.’’ What light is thrown on the question of Pater’s 
attitude towards his subject-matter by a comparison of these 
two—apparently very similar—sentences? In parenthesis, 
it should be noted that these sentences are equally “complete” — 
that they are, in short, “‘sentences’””—and also, that the inclusion 
in the former of the phrase “on its deep shelves”’ is not to be 
explained by the statement that this phrase contains informa- 
tion “too valuable’ to be omitted. We should never reach 
agreement on this point, whereas we shall presently agree to 
the proposition that the phrase in question was introduced in 
order that the sentence in which it appears might have the 
form of, and function as, a “descriptive” sentence. 
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The shorter of the two sentences—“‘At the next turning 
came the closet which held the best china”—has the merit of 
perfect clearness. It has, perbaps, an advantage over Pater’s 
in this respect. We understand in reading it that at the “‘next” 
of an indefinitely long series of “turnings” came the closet which 
held the best “‘china’’—one of an indefinite number of “closets” 
each of which “held” a certain “best thing.” We understand 
perfectly that the author of this sentence is conducting us in 
imagination from “turning” to “‘turning”—as from mile-stone 
to mile-stone along a highway—for the purpose of indicating 
to us at each the object peculiar to that view; and that this 
object is invariably ‘‘a closet which held some ‘best thing.’ ” 
We have now—as we read “‘At the next turning came the closet 
which held the best china”—come to a position midway in our 
journey—though indefinitely removed from either end of the 
journey; and here we have in mind, certainly, not only the 
closet which came at the “next” turning, but the many preced- 
ing turnings, each with its closet; and also, other turnings and 
closets whose particular relationships have not yet been revealed 
tous. In other words, the sentence we are reading is a statement 
made in answer to the question, “‘Which closet (understood to 
be a closet which held some ‘best thing’) came at the ‘next’ 
turning?’’; and this statement is clearly but one of an indefinite 
number of similar statements, each made, or to be made, in 
answer to this same question. 

The point to be emphasized is, that at no time during our 
journey in imagination from turning to turning are we per- 
mitted to become so “interested” in a particular “closet” as to 
“forget” the other ‘‘closets’—in which case we should also 
forget the turnings at which they came, and should also 
cease to regard the “china” (or other “best thing” held by 
the closet in question) as being one of an indefinite number of 
“best things.” The fact is important; for the reader of Pater’s 
sentence does, in effect, “become so interested” in what came 
at the “next” turning as to “forget” the other “‘closets,” 
“turnings,” and “best things’? held by closets. We shall see 
presently that the proof of this “forgetfulness” is the phrase 
“fon its deep shelves.” 

The reader of the shorter sentence does not “forget”’ these 
other things; he is interested in them, however, primarily, 
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because they form—the turnings by “being’’ and the closets 
by “‘coming’’—a certain pattern, in which pattern the “best 
things held” appear as distinguishing characteristics. De- 
prived of these things, the closets would be as indistinguishable 
as the turnings would be without their numbers. Could we 
perform the impossible, and read the last in the series of sen- 
tences of which “At the next turning came the closet which 
held the best china” is one, we should have in our possession 
an idea which may be expressed as follows: “At turnings 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5, came closets a, b, c, d, and e.”’ 

The relationship of any one of these closets to its turning—of 
the closet which held the best “china,” for example, to the 
“next”? turning—is what may be called an “‘accidental’’ rela- 
tionship. That is to say, there is no reason, “‘in the nature of 
things,” why ¢his closet should have come at this turning. Any 
other closet might have come instead—at this time or to this 
place. To be certain of this, we have only to remember that 
the sentence answers the question, ‘“‘Which closet came? 
Which, as a matter of fact, came?”’ 

The closet of which Pater writes is the only “‘closet’”’ (and the 
only “thing’’) the reader has in mind as he concludes his reading 
of the sentence. The others are “forgotten.”’ “As he concludes 
his reading’’; for the thought Pater expresses passes through 
several modifications. In the first place, we cannot read “At 
the next turning came the closet,”’ without having a tendency 
to think the closet one of a group of objects each of which 
differs from every other in kind. At the “next’’ turning came 
the ‘‘closet.”” And a little later—having read ‘‘At the next 
turning came the closet which held’”—there is a tendency to 
think the closet one of a group of objects similar in kind— 
“closets’’—but unlike in respect to the thing “held” by each. 
A further modification of the thought takes place when the 
phrase “‘on its deep shelves” is introduced, and a final modifica- 
tion when we read the phrase “the best china.” 

The effect of the phrase “‘on its deep shelves” is to withhold 
our attention upon the “closet,” or to overcome a tendency to 
“take in” at one view more than the words “the closet which 
held” denote, a tendency, in other words, to link the idea of this 
particular “holding closet” to the idea of others. As we read the 
phrase “which held’”’ the attention is on the point of taking 
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flight (so to speak) towards the closets which, in the first 
instance, did not hold the thing held by ¢éhis closet. ‘The phrase 
“on its deep shelves” withholds the attention and gives it a new 
direction. 

If we cannot think the closet one of an indefinite number 
of closets, each of which held a certain thing—or associate the 
closet which held “china,” for example, with others which did 
net hold “china”—it is because we are now compelled to think 
of the closet’s deep ‘“‘shelves’—with a tendency to associate 
these shelves with other (“‘deep”’) parts. We cannot, of course, 
do the two things; we cannot, for example, standing before two 
houses, at one and the same time compare the two, and compare 
the parts of either—these windows with those, or this “wing” 
with that. 

It is necessary just here to read Pater’s sentence carefully. 
“At the next turning came the closet which held on its deep 
shelves . . . ” might possibly be understood to be a statement 
concerning a particular one of several closets each of which held 
a certain thing “on its deep shelves.” But in that case we 
should stress the pronoun “‘its’”’; and this term is not stressed.” 
The noun “shelves’’ is stressed, slightly. We must also under- 
stand that the closet of which Pater is writing did not hold 
two things—this on its deep’ “shelves,” and something else 
elsewhere.* After reading the phrase “on its deep shelves,” 
and before reading “the best china,’”’ we understand that the 
closet held ‘‘on its deep shelves only” a certain thing. We have 
other “deep things’—which are not “shelves’”—in mind, and 
these are “‘non-holding”’ parts. 

These non-holding parts disappear—or our tendency to 
associate the “‘shelves’”’ with other parts of the closet is over- 
come—when we read the phrase “the best china.” The effect 
of this phrase is similar to that of the “which held” and to that 
of the phrase “on its deep shelves,’”’ each of the three in turn 
withholding and directing the reader’s attention. 

This phrase—‘“‘the best china’—brings to mind, first, a 
“best” of something; and there is a tendency to associate this 
“best” with a “not best.” This tendency replaces the tendency 
to associate “shelves’”’ with other parts, as the earlier tendency 


? As, for example, it is in “At the next turning came a closet which held 
on its deep shelves .... ” 
3 As in “At the next turning came the closet which held on its shelves. . . . 
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replaced a still earlier one, namely, the tendency to associate 
the “closet” with “‘closets.”” We do not, however, finally, 
having completed the sentence, associate the “best china’’ 
with other “china’”’; nor do we, of course (the closet holding but 
one thing, and there being but one closet), associate it with 
other “best things.’”” We have no place in our thought-structure 
for anything but the “best china.’’ There is but one “closet,” 
that closet has, for “holding”? purposes (and no others are 
known), only its “deep shelves,”’ and these shelves hold only 
“the best china.” 

By means of these several modifiers, then, Pater ‘‘disso- 
ciates” the ideas named by the terms of his sentence from all 
others—the “which held” shutting out the “other things,” 
the phrase “‘on its deep shelves” shutting out the “closets” 
and “best things held,” and the phrase “the best china” shutting 
out the “other parts” of the closet, and thus making the thought 
of a “not best”’ china unthinkable. He dissociates these ideas, 
and he presents them as the parts or members of an organic 
whole. It is not “fa closet”? in which the reader of Pater’s 
sentence is interested; it is an object composed of the several 
ideas named—the turning, the closet, the shelves, the china. 

Of the manner in which these ideas are related there can be 
no question. Since there is but one “‘closet,’”’ and not an indefi- 
nite number of “‘closets,’’ it is impossible to assume—as we did 
after reading the shorter sentence—that ‘‘some other closet” 
might have come at the “next” turning. Pater’s closet not only 
“came” at the next turning, it “must have come” there. In 
this instance, there is no distinction to be made between ‘‘com- 
ing’ and “coming at the next turning.” Again, there is no 
“next” turning, if by the “‘next’”’? we mean the next in an in- 
definitely long series; for it is only when an indefinite number of 
“‘closets’”’ come to mind that an indefinite number of “turnings” 
appear. The turnings are only positions to be occupied by 
closets—markers or “mile-stones.”’ Of the “shelves,” it need 
hardly be said that they are the closet; they are exclusively of 
it—there being no other closets, either with or without “shelves” 
—and the eloset has no other “parts.” Finally, of the “china,” 
this too is a part or “member” inseparable from the object in 
which we are interested. Nothing else exists for the shelves to 
hold. 
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Pater’s “closet,” then, is a unique object; it is “concrete” 
or “individual.” It resembles no other—being neither “a 
kind of thing” nor “‘a kind of closet’’—and the parts of which it 
is composed are exclusively its own. 

An object of this kind—or of this form—is conceived as 
existing in a “timeless moment’’—at or within a time which is 
neither past, nor present, nor future except by reference to 
the continuous present—the beholder’s or reader’s present, 
which is continuous. Again, this object is composed of parts 
of equal value—parts whose relationship is not that generally 
understood by “the relationship of subject and object.” The 
following remarks will make these statements clear. 

I have in mind a picture—of a bather stepping down to a 
stream of water—with which Pater’s sentence may be com- 
pared. Like the sentence, the picture is not “a statement 
made in answer to a question”; for example, it is not presented 
in answer to the question, ‘““Which bather came?” For to think 
of other bathers we must think, first, of a time when the stream 
was only potentially a stream in which to bathe, of a time, that 
is, when the act we now see represented in the picture was 
an act fo be performed. And at that time the now “bather” 
must have been either engaged in the performance of some 
other act, or inactive. Nor does the picture answer the ques- 
tion, ‘“To which stream did she come?” For to think of other 
streams we must think of a time when it was necessary to 
select a certain stream in which to bathe. In short, we cannot 
modify the picture we see—by thinking the bather a particular 
bather, or the stream one of several streams—we cannot, 
that is, take into account what might have been—without think- 
ing of a past time and of a “bather” who, at or within that time, 
does not “bathe” but “chooses to bathe,” or, perhaps, does 
something else, or does nothing at all. 

Pater’s sentence is like this picture. The closet and turning 
and china are as inseparable as ave the bather and the stream, 
either of which without the other would be meaningless. The 
closet does not “‘come to” the turning either by choice or by 
chance, but “‘comes” simply because it is itself, the closet. To 
be “‘the closet” is to come “at the next turning.” 

In the shorter sentence—“At the next turning came the 
closet which held the best china’”—we are given to understand 
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that the closet “came” at a certain definite time—after the 
coming of certain others—and that it was “coming,” or “not 
yet come,” or inactive, at other times. When these other 
closets disappear—as they do in Pater’s sentence—the idea of 
definite “‘times’’ disappears, and the idea of a closet now 
“active,”’ then “‘inactive.”” We also understand that the closet 
“came” of necessity—all closets “‘coming”—and that it came 
at the “next’’ turning by chance—there being no reason to 
suppose that some other closet might not have come at this 
time or to this place. In Pater’s sentence, the closet does not 
come by chance to a certain turning, or come to some turning 
because it isa closet. Again, in the shorter sentence, the closet 
and the turning are loosely related ; we think of them as together 
and as apart. But in Pater’s sentence their relationship is 
constant; the closet “‘is’’ only when it “‘comes,”’ and it “comes” 
only “‘at the next turning.” 

In this same sentence, the closet and the china are loosely 
related. The closet, because it is a closet, must hold some 
“best thing,’”’ and because it is a certain closet—this closet and 
no other—it “‘chooses”’ to hold the best “china.” It could not 
but hold some “‘best thing’’; it might have chosen to hold any 
other “‘best thing.”” In Pater’s sentence, there is no idea of a 
choice, for there is but one thing to be held; and there is no idea 
of a need to choose, for there is but one closet. All that we 
can say of the new relationship is, that to be “‘the closet”’ is to 
hold “the best china,”’ and to be “‘the best china” is to be held 
by ‘‘the closet.” 

Pater’s sentence is “‘picturesque”’ in its presentation of facts 
because these facts are presented as matters that exist only by 
virtue of their association one with another, as within a single 
instant of time. The “‘bather’’ in the picture is what we see 
and no more, and the closet is only what we see: something 
never less or more; somethiag that is at all times what it appears 
to be at this time. The “state’’ presented to us does not imply 
the existence of other states. Again, as I have already said, 
the “‘act’’ is never an act o: choice, or a necessary act, or some- 
thing that occurs by chance. It is simply the activity of which 
we are aware; it neither can be explained nor requires explana- 
tion. In short, the ideas presented have absolute, and not 
relative, values. It is not ‘this’ closet, but “‘the closet”’; it is 
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not “this” best thing, but “‘the best china.” Ideas can be 
presented in this manner only by means of a sentence in which 
there are no stressed terms. 

To summarize what has been said, Pater “dissociates the 
ideas named by the terms of his sentence and presents them as 
the organically related parts or members of a whole thought or 
idea.”” In other words, he presents an object conceived to exist 
in a “timeless moment,” its several parts appearing simul- 
taneously, no one of them preceding or continuing beyond the 
others. These parts, therefore, are not related as “subject and 
object,’”’ distinct entities influencing one anoiher, but are pre- 
sented in equality or identity, each complementing and being 
complemented by every other. We have seen how this object 
is presented, the thought or idea expressed by the sentence 
being subjected to repeated modifications, the purpose of each 
being to correct a tendency in some element of the thought 
to attach itself to similar elements in the neighborhood of the 
thought, or, in the first instance, to correct a tendency towards 
particularity in each of these thought-elements in turn. The 
sentence is a descriptive sentence and the object presented 
by means of it is concrete or individual. 

Pater’s sentence, because it is “descriptive,” and because 
the descriptive sentence brings to mind only the ideas named 
by its terms, contains no stressed terms, and therefore has a 
distinctive movement and rhythm. 

It contains no stressed terms; for a term is stressed only 
when we choose to particularize the idea it names, as, for exam- 
ple, in the statement that “At the next turning came the 
closet,’’ where we stress the word “‘closet” to express the idea 
that the object named is the momentarily most important 
member of a group of objects, each differing from every other in 
kind, or, again, in the statement that “At the next turning 
came the closet which held the best china,” in which the word 
“china” is stressed to indicate the particular character of the 
closet—one of a group of closets, each of which held a certain 
“best thing.” 

Because it contains no stressed terms, Pater’s sentence has 
its own distinctive movement; and we may characterize this 
movement by saying that it is “continuous.” I mean by this 
that in reading Pater’s sentence we are not compelled from 
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time to time to pause, as, for example, we pause in reading “At 
the next turning came the closet, which,” etc. When we place 
a comma after the word “closet” (in order that the word shall 
be stressed), the movement is interrupted. There is an arrest, 
followed by a release, of the attention. 

The pause at the end of Pater’s sentence is not the “stress- 
pause,” such a pause, for example, as we have when the phrase 
“‘on its deep shelves”’ is omitted and we read “At the next turn- 
ing came the closet which held the best china.” This latter 
denotes an arrest of the attention, the former a momentary 
suspense. The difference is that between the falling of a stone 
and the alighting of a bird. Pater’s sentence has a “dying fall,” 
a gradual ebbing away of the force which, in the shorter sen- 
tence, seems to flood towards and to be checked by the final 
word. 

If the movement of Pater’s sentence is continuous, it is 
also constrained or measured. In the variant—“At the next 
turning came the closet which held the best china”—we are 
aware of something “wave-like’”—an upward-sweeping move- 
ment—through the clause “‘which held the best china.”” We 
read this clause as if we were in haste to discover what the 
closet “held.”” This movement is definitely modified by the 
introduction of the phrase ‘“‘on its deep shelves.”” We now read 
the clause more slowly, and as if we were under constraint to 
choose our way carefully, or were continuously held in check. 

Earlier in the sentence, it is a pulling-forward that we are 
aware of. There is a tendency to pause on the word “‘closet”— 
“At the next turning came the closet’”’ expressing a complete 
thought—but the “‘which” pulls us forward. When we reach 
the verb “held” the tendency is forward, and here we are held 
in check—turned, so to speak, from the direct way into a by- 
path. The last phrase, ‘“‘the best china,’ has again the pulling 
effect of which I have spoken. 

This continuous and measured movement—with its sugges- 
tion of checks and balances—is wholly characteristic of Pater’s 
style. In reading his sentences we are constantly aware of the 
guidance to which our attention is being subjected. 

The rhythm of Pater’s sentence (the up-and-down move- 
ment as distinct from the forward movement) is best repre- 
sented when we draw a line consisting wholly of ascents and 
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descents, the last a downward-gliding stroke, and the whole 
approaching straightness. There are no sharp ascents and 
descents, nothing to suggest a swiftly mounting or suddenly 
breaking wave. For example, the voice never falls so low as in 
“At the next turning came the closet”; and never strikes such 
a high note as in “‘At the next turning came the closet which 
held the best china.”” The words “closet” and “china,’’ respec- 
tively, are below and above the range of Pater’s sentence. 

Perhaps the word “modulated” best describes this type of 
rhythm. 

Pater’s sentence has its distinct manner; it indicates, that is 
to say, a well defined attitude towards the reader. It is an 
unassertive sentence, this following from what has been said; 
for assertiveness is indicated by emphasis or stress. We say 
in effect the same thing when we say that Pater’s statement 
is convincing, or, again, when we say that it is a statement 
addressed to the unquestioning reader. 

We have already seen that Pater’s statement is logically 
convincing; what the writer of a descriptive sentence states is 
unquestionably so. While we may say, “Did the closet indeed 
come?” or ‘‘Was it indeed this closet which came at the ‘next’ 
turning?’ after reading the shorter sentences, we cannot make 
any such statement after reading Pater’s sentence. And the 
manner of Pater’s sentence is the manner appropriate to the 
logic of the sentence; it is convincing in manner because it is 
logically convincing; unassertive because there is nothing 
which can be asserted; and it is addressed to an unquestioning 
reader because, having read it, we find nothing in it to question. 

In his Essay on Style Pater writes: ““The term is right, and 
has its essential beauty, when it becomes, in a manner, what it 
signifies, as with the names of simple sensations”; and what I 
have said of his sentence should convince us that he applied 
this principle in his own practice. In the sentence I have 
examined in this paper the “term” comes to be “what it signi- 
fies’; the term “‘closet,”’ and each of the other terms, coming 
to denote one thing, and to connote nothing. Finally, the 
manner in which Pater’s idea is shaped—through a series of 
modifications brought finally to its preconceived perfection— 
brings to mind the idea he more than once expressed—of the 
artist’s work being a work of revelation or discovery:—‘For 
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in truth all art does but consist in the removal of surplusage, 
from the last finish of the gem-engraver blowing away the last 
particle of invisible dust, back to the earliest divination of 
the finished work to be, lying somewhere, according to Michel- 
angelo’s fancy, in the roughhewn block of stone.” 

RICHARD R. Kirk 


Georgia School of Technology 





The Sumner’s Tale 


THE SUMNER’S TALE AND SAINT PATRICK’S 
PURGATORY 


Sumner’s Tale, ll. 1729-31. 


‘Delivereth out,’ quod he, ‘anon the soules; 
Ful hard it is, with fleshhook or with oules 
To been y-clawed, or to brenne or bake.’ 

The unscrupulous friar of the Sumner’s Tale in haranguing 
for his trentals gives a picture of unusual purgatorial torments. 
Since the souls are to be relieved by masses they are of course 
in purgatory and not in hell. We wonder whether to serve his 
own ends the friar borrows from hell torments or whether such 
torments are sometimes found in purgatory. 

There are two sets of torments mentioned, the second being 
of baking and burning. There is of course always fire in hell, 
in addition to cold, hunger, thirst, serpents, and so forth. 
These are always made as terrible as possible, with no lack of 
concreteness. Purgatorial torments, on the other hand, are 
often vague, with the exception of fire, which is almost always 
mentioned as in purgatory.! In the Bamberg Latin version and 
in Marie de France’s French version of Saint Patrick’s Purga- 
tory souls are tormented in iron baking pans.? In the Middle 
English version in the South English Legendary, \l. 269-70, 


Some op-on grediles of Ire: i-rostede weren also, 
Some ase gyes, pe spites of Ire: poru3-out heom i-do.* 


The second type of torment, where the souls are clawed 
with fleshhooks and awls, is more curious, as it implies agents 
to administer it, who can hardly be anything but devils. This 


! Augustine, Jn Psalmum xxxvii, verse 2 (Patrologia Latina, vol. xxxvi, col. 
397); Dante, Purgatorio, canti 25-27; Legend of All Souls’ Day, S. Engl. Legen- 
dary, E.E.T.S., O.S., vol. 87, p.422,11. 81 ff.; R. Rolle, The Prickeof Conscience 
(ed. R. Morris, Phil. Soc., Berlin, 1863), ll. 2972 ff., 3088 ff., 3344; An Alphabet 
of Tales, E.E.T.S., O.S., 127, p. 441; Gast of Gy (Palaestra, vol. I), ll. 664, 
1695-1785. 

2“Tn sartaginibus ferreis” (Romanische Forschungen, vi. 167); “Qui sur 
grailz erent rostiz” (ed. T. A. Jenkins). Cf. also the vision of purgatory de- 
scribed by a woman in 1422 (Horstmann’s edit. of Richard Rolle, I. 387, 389.) 
—The writer owes this and various other notes and other help to Professor 
John S. P. Tatlock of Stanford University. 

° Similarly in the Auchinleck version, st. 79 (Engl. Stud., I, 104). 
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torment with awls‘ and fleshhook&is inflicted in hell by devils. 
In a Middle English version of the Vision of Saint Paul,’ the 
ninth torment has these: 


In helle is a deop gayhol. 

par-vnder is a ful hot pol. 

Ten pusend deoflen. and wel mo. 
Per dop pe wrecche saulen wo. 

Pat nymep eaules and heom to-terep. 


In Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne‘ we find a good example 
of the fleshhooks: 


yn pat fyre saghe he lye 

Saulys brennyng, and ruly crye; 
Pe fendes 3ede hem among, 

And fast echone on oper prong 
with brynnyng crokys sorowfuly, 
And pyned hem with-oute mercy. 


Come a deuyl rennyng to hym 

with glesyng y3en and croke yn hande, 

Pe steme stode oute of hys moup brennand: 
he broght on pat brynnyng croke 

A brennyng soule pat al to-shoke.’ 


Devils are not regularly found in purgatory. They are 
inharmonious with the theological conception of a place of 
purification for saved souls; there are none in Dante’s purga- 
tory. In some visions, however, it is hard to tell which is 
purgatory and which is hell. Further, since it was believed that 


‘ This was a form of torture for the martyrs also: Life of Saint Katherine, 
E.E.T-.S., O.S., 80, p. 108; Life of Saint Blaise, in the South English Legendary, 
E.E.T.S., O.S., 87, ll. 83-5. 

Mid ropes him hengen on a tre. be-nepe der stode I-nowe 
Tormentours wid oules kene, 3 al his fless to-drowe; 
as men wid combes wolle to-drau3, his fless per-wid he tere. 

5 XI Pains of Hell, in Old English Miscellany, E.E.T.S., O.S., 49, p. 153. 

* E.E.T.S., O.S., 119, ll. 2511 ff., 2524 ff. The passage is from the account 
of Furseus in Bede, but the detail is original. 

? Devils with hooks or crooks often appear in hell in the M. E. Vision of 
Tundale (ed. by Wagner, Halle, 1893, ll. 371-2, 720 ff., 1075, 1187); these 
particular instruments are not mentioned in the Latin Visio Tnugdali. Devils 
with iron hooks appear in the vision of Thurchillus in Roger of Wendover, Flores 
historiarum (Rolls Series) 11.26; and in Dante’s Inferno, xxi. 52-57 ff.; cf. also 
Debate of the Body and Soul (Mitzner, Altengl. Sprachproben, I, 101). In pic- 
torial representations of hell such things are common. 
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they are common on earth, perhaps there is no theological reason 
why they should not be found in purgatory. In detailed 
accounts of purgatory agents of torture are needed; and devils 
are introduced by writers whose imagination is more developed 
than their theology. There are devils (“‘tortores,” “damones’’) 
in purgatory in the Latin version of the Monk of Eynsham’s 
vision (about 1196);* souls are parched in baking pans (“in 
sartagine frigebantur”) and drawn with hooks (“unguibus”’);° 
awls are not mentioned. In the account of purgatory in Vincent 
of Beauvais’ Speculum Morale, II, i. 11, devils are mentioned. 
He quotes from Petrus Cluniacensis two visions of knights 
punished purgatorially by demons, though not clearly in a local 
purgatory; and in his summary of Bede’s account of the vision 
of Furseus we find devils in what Vincent, but not Bede, 
represents as purgatory. 

The nearest parallel in accounts of purgatory to the torments 
mentioned by the friar is in Saint Patrick’s Purgatory. This 
was the most popular and influential mediaeval poem on the 
subject. In all the versions devils abound. Among the tor- 
ments specified in one of the three Middle English versions, 
that in the South English Legendary,’ there are several cases of 
awls and fleshhooks wielded by devils in purgatory. 

heo jollen and grenneden on him foule: and strong 
fuyr bi-gonne for-to tiende; 
pis knijt heo bounden honden and fet: and a-midde pe 
fuyre him caste, 
With Irene Ovles and pikes: heo to-drowen 
him wel faste. (1. 168 ff.) 


Pis wrechche gostes weren so i-pinede: with Irene 
and with fuyre. 

pe deoulene ornen opon hem: and treden heom to be 
grounde, 

8 Visio Monachi de Eynsham (Romanische Forschungen, xvi), cap. xv, xxiv. 
This work apparently never got into the vernacular till the late fifteenth cen- 
tury. 
* Cap. xv, xvi. In cap. xvii it is plain that the place is purgatory, though 
the word is avoided. Devils are mentioned in connection with purgatory in 
Rolle, Pr. of C. 2902 ff.; Gast of Gy, 597 ff; i.e. they come to,try to get the 
departing spirit, but they are not in purgatory. 

1° Ed. by Horstmann, E.E.T.S., O.S., 87, ll. 168 ff., 203, 207-8, 211-12, 
233-4, 247-8, 285. 
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And with Ovles swibe kene: maden heom mani a wounde. 


For ase wel beth pe schrewes in purgatorie: and ouer-al, 
ase in helle, 

And schullen for-to pe daize of dome come: telle ;wat men 
telle." (LL. 203, 207-8, 211-2.) 


pe lupere gostes ornen al-so: a-boute heom i-nowe 
With hokes and with ou;les: a{nd] with gret eir 
heom to-drowe. (233-4) 


Pe feondes ornen faste a-boute: fram ech opur i-nowe 
And heore wrechche flesch with opur wo: mid Ovles 
heom to-drowe. (L. 247-8.) 


Pis feondes wenden forth a-non: and heore hokes 
baron caste. (L. 285.) 


At the mouth of hell: 
heore Oules heo nomen and heore hokes: and 
toward him casten an hei;. (L. 447.) 


In the Auchinleck version devils with hooks are mentioned; 
likewise in Marie de France’s French and in the various Latin 
versions of the work, “‘od cros de fer,” “‘uncis ferreis et vectibus 
longissimis,”’ etc. 

In conclusion we may say that the friar tries to make purga- 
tory as vivid and dreadful as possible, with the obvious motive 
of stirring people to give money for masses. It is conceivable 
that the Sumner might have had his friar borrow from accounts of 
hell, either ignorantly or deceitfully. But with the mediaeval 
interest in the other world, people were familiar with accounts of 
both places. It is likely that Chaucer reflected the popular, 
as opposed to a theologian’s, idea of purgatory. It is not quite 
necessary to suppose that he reflects some single account; but 
if he does, none was so well known, none is so much like the 


'' This couplet shows that the writer expected surprise at the appearance 
of devils in purgatory. 

2 Engl. Stud. 1. 103, 106, stanzas 73, 119. 

'S The Espurgatoire Saint Patrizs of Marie de France, ed. T. A. Jenkins 
(University of Chicago Decennial Publications, Ser. I, vol. vii, 235 ff.), ll. 891, 
1149, 1258, 1396; Zur Geschichte der Legende vom Purgatorium des heil. Patricius, 
ed. Mall (Rom. Forsch. vi, 139 ff.), pp. 162, 167, 172, 175, 177. In the fifteenth 
century vision of purgatory mentioned already (in Horstmann’s Richard 
Rolle. 1, 387-8) devils use hooks for tearing the sinners, but not awls. 
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friar’s account, as Saint Patrick’s Purgatory. Of the three 
Middle English versions of this, the earliest, that in the South 
English Legendary, extant in four MSS, is nearest to the friar’s 
account. It contains all his details, including the burning and 
baking, reiterates the awls and hooks, and is the one account of 
purgatory in any language, so far as observed, that mentions 
awls. One may perhaps add Saint Patrick’s Purgatory to 
the small list of English works which Chaucer probably knew. 
It is likely enough that Chaucer remembered reading the work 
himself; yet there are other possible explanations of his knowl- 
edge. It is not improbable that he may have heard real preach- 
ers hold forth like this friar; the whole beginning and end of this 
tale are Chaucer’s most vivid picture of fourteenth century 
village life.™ 
MABEL A. STANFORD 
Stanford University 


“ The above is not the only reflection of popular vision literature in Chau- 
* cer’s works. W. 0. Sypherd shows some reason to think that the House of Fame 
is influenced (directly or indirectly) by some other-world visions beside the 
Divine Comedy (Studies in Chaucer's H. F., pp. 68,115). Cf. also H.F. IIT. 713. 
But there is more than this. Eolus in the House of Fame blows a smoke of evil 
fame from his trumpet: 
And hit stank as the pit of helle (III, 564). 
The visionary hell usually appears as a hideous pit (“‘puteus,” “putte”’), or at 
least contains a pit,and the stench is one of its chief horrors. E.g., Bede, Eccles. 
Hist., V. 12 (vision of Drihthelm); Purgatory of Saint Patrick, ll. 309-10, 357-8, 
362-3, 376-379, 406-12 (S. E. Legendary, E.E.T.S., O.S., 87; Auchinleck ver- 
sion, st. 107, 110, Engl. Stud. I, 105-6; all except one of these stinking pits are in 
purgatory, but in this work there is small distinction between the two places of 
torment); XJ Pains of Hell, 227-8 (a M. E. version of the Vision of Saint 
Paul, O.£. Misc., E.E.T.S., O.S., 49); Dante’s Inferno, xi, 4-5, xxix (not likely 
to be Chaucer’s chief source); Book of Enoch (Fritzsche in Rom. Forsch. I1, 253); 
visions of Alberic, Tundale and Thurcill (Becker, Mediaeval Visions of Heaven 
and Hell, Baltimore, 1899, pp. 48, 77, 83, 89,98); Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum 
Historiale, XXVIII, 96, Spec. Mor. Il, i, 11; De Babilonia civitate infernali, by 
the Franciscan Jacomin da Verona (in Ozanam, Documents Inédits, pp. 304-5). 
Again, Eolus’ trumpet utters a sound (III, 713). 
As loude as belweth wynde in helle. 

This recalls not only the winds in Inferno V and XXXIV, but those in Anglo- 
Saxon accounts of hell, in that of the Monk of Eynsham, and especially the high 
and bitter winds in Saint Patrick’s Purgatory (E.E.T.S., O.S., 87, ll. 184, 245, 
333, 339, 385, 415; Engl. Stud. I. 103-6; not all, but mostly, in purgatory). If 
it is worth while to single out a particular vision as source of the allusions in the 
House of Fame, Saint Patrick’s Purgatory is again the most likely. 
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SOME PARALLELS TO SHAKESPEARE’S 
“SEVEN AGES” 


The division of human life into stages, from infancy to 
extreme old age, has occupied the minds of Heathens, Jews 
and Christians from the olden times down to Goethe; it has 
been discussed not only by poets but also by theologians, 
philosophers, politicians, and men of the medical profession. 
The division has however not always been into seven, but varied 
from two up to fourteen, and the variety of aim and purpose 
in dealing with the subject was just as great as that of the number 
of stages into which life has been divided. I will, however, 
limit my remarks mainly to utterances of the poets and legend- 
ists whose main object in dealing with the different stages of 
man’s life was, like that of our own great poet, to illustrate the 
vanity of active life, and in this respect we shall have to deal 
with five different divisions, namely the division into three, four, 
seven, ten, and twelve stages. 

The origin of the division of life into three stages may be 
found in the Bible. Thus in Deuter. xxxii. 25: 

The sword without, and terror within, shall destroy both the young man 
and the virgin, the suckling with the man of gray hair. 


A similar division is given by the Psalmist, cxlviii.12,13: 


Both young men, and maidens; old men, and children: Let them praise the 
name of the Lord. 


Besides the Hebrew literature, which has a prominent 
share in the division of stages, as will be seen anon, we must 
mention in connection with the three stages two Greek poets. 
Hesiod (8th century B.C.) speaks of the acts of the young, 
the advice of the adulis and of the prayers of the old." 

All these are merely crude allusions to the three main periods 
of man’s life without establishing any comparison or pointing 
to any moral. It is not until about a thousand years later that 
we meet with a comparison of man’s years to animals, a com- 
parison which, as we shall show, was very popular at a later 
time. The Greek poet Babrius who put Aesop’s Fables into 


' Wackernagel, Die Lebensalier. Basel, 1862, p. 15. 
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verse wrote a poem (No. 74. Furia 278. Coray 194) the 
contents of which are as follows:— 


Horse, bull, and dog appear freezing before the house of man. He opens 
the door, receives them kindly and offers them food; the horse gets barley, the 
bull legumens, and the dog food from the table. The animals filled with grati- 
tude towards the man give up part of their years in return for his hospitality. 
First the horse repays with his years, that is why man is insolent in his youth; 
then the bull, therefore the middle-aged man has to work hard; last comes the 
dog with his years. The result is therefore that the old are always sulky, flatter- 
ing only those who give them food, and disregard hospitality. 

Thus we have here the three stages of man’s life exactly as 
in the previous examples, only in addition to the mere divisions 
we are clearly given the motive of the animal in man. 

Among the three Ages mentioned by the Rabbis? the follow- 
ing pronouncement is characteristic for its obvious intention 
to point to the vanity of human activity :— 


When the man is young he sings songs; 
when grown up he abounds in proverbs; 
as old man he speaks empty words.® 


The four stages are more popular and may be said to be of 
an international character. In their simplest form they figure 
in the Bible, where Jeremiah (LI. 22) says:— 

With thee also will I break in pieces man and woman; 

and with thee will I break in pieces old and young; 

and with thee will I break in pieces the young man 
and the maid. 


A more poetical aspect is given to this division already in 
the sixth century B. C. when Pythagoras compares the four 
periods of man’s life to the four seasons of the year (Diog. 
Laért. vii. 10). 

Thus far no age limit is mentioned in connection with any 
of these stages. An attempt at an exact division of the different 
stages is being made in the following old Rumanian story of 
man and his years:—* 


When God created the world, he called all his creatures together to grant 
them their span of life, and to tell them how long they would live and what 


2 See Leopold Liw, Die Lebensaller in der Jiidischen Literatur. Szegedin. 
1875, p. 21. 

’ Midrash Rabba to the Song of Solomon, i, 1. 

4M. Gaster, Chrestomatie Romana, Bucharest. 1891, vol. ii, No. 113, and in 
Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories, 1915, p. 336 ff. 
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manner of life they would lead. The first to appear before God was man. And 
God said to him, “Thou, man, shalt be king of the world, walking erect upon 
thy feet and looking up to heaven. I give thee a noble countenance; the power 
of thought and judgment shall be thine, and the capacity of disclosing thy 
innermost thoughts by means of speech. All that lives and moves and goes 
about the earth shall be under thy rule, the winged birds and the creeping things 
shall obey thee, thine shall be all the fruits of the tree and land, and thy life 
shall be thirty years.” 

Then man turned away dissatisfied and grumbling. ‘What is the good of 
living in pleasure and in might, if all the years of my life are to be thirty only?” 
So did man speak and grumble, especially when he heard of the years granted 
to other animals, the ass, the dog, and the monkey who were allotted fifty, 
forty, and sixty respectively, and who were in their turn dissatisfied with their 
long periods of life accompanied with misery, worry and trouble. On their 
appeal for curtailment by twenty years of their span of life, the ass and dog 
are granted their request and so is also the monkey granted his request for the 
reduction of thirty years off his originally allotted sixty. Then man, greedy of 
life, steps forward and begs for himself the twenty years rejected by each, the 
ass and the dog, and the thirty years rejected by the monkey, so that he may 
live a hundred years altogether, and his request is also adhered to. Man lives, 
therefore, as a king and ruler over all creatures for the thirty years the Lord 
had given him, in joy and happiness, without care and without trouble. Then 
come the years from thirty to fifty, which are the years of the ass; they are full of 
hard work, heavy burdens, and little food, for man is anxious to gather and to 
lay up something for the years to come. It could not be otherwise, for were not 
these the years which he had taken over from the ass? Then come the years 
from fifty to seventy, when man sits at home and guards with great trembling 
and fear the little that he possesses, fearful of every shadow, eating little, always 
keeping others away lest they rob him of that which he has gathered, and bark- 
ing at every one whom he suspects of wanting to take away what belongs to him. 
And no wonder that he behaves like that, for these are the dog’s years, which 
man had asked for himself. And if a man lives beyond seventy, then his back 
gets bent, his face changes, his mind gets clouded, he becomes childish, a 
laughing-stock for children, an amusement for the fool, and these are the years 
which man had taken over from the monkey. 


A very similar fable is told by a French poet. Delaunay 
relates in the first of his fifty fables’ entitled Jupiter et les 
Animaux, as follows:— 


Lorsque le Maftre du tonnerre 

Eut formé les Cieux et la Terre, 

Créé Homme et les Animaux; 

Il voulut 4 chacun assigner en partage 

Une fonction, un usage, 

Et fixer de leurs jours le terme et les travaux: 
Toi, dit-il au Baudet, le destin de ton étre 


5In his La verité fabuliste. Paris, 1732, p. 53 ff. 
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Est de preter le dos aux fardaux, que ton Maitre 
Desirera de t’imposer; 

Et tu vivras autant d’années, 

Que dans le cours d’un mois j’ai marqué de journées: 

Trente ans! dit le Baudet; ah! daignez m’excuser, 

Seigneur, c’est trop de jours, pour autant de souffrance: 

Otez-en vingt au moins: passe; je le veux bien. 
Alors le Dieu s’adresse au Chien; 

Tu seras par ta vigilance, 

Des Fermes, des Troupaux commis 4 ta défence, 
Gratuitement gardien; 

Car tu n’en auras pas pour cela plus de bien; 

Mais dans ces fonctions illustres 
Tu passeras plus de sept lustres. 
Ah! Seigneur, moderez la Loi, 

Sept lustres, dans un tel emploi! 
De cing hélas! faites-moi grace: 

Volontiers, dit le Dieu. Le Singe ensuite passe: 

Toi qui n’est bon 4 rien, lié, plein de besoins, 

Tu seras le jouer des Enfants, des Esclaves, 

Et tu vivras dans les entraves, 
Six olimpiades au moins. 

Six! ah! d’un tiers, Seigneur, abregez, je vous prie, 
Une si ridicule vie. 

Soit: Puis il vint 4 Homme, et le Dieu des Humains, 
Lui dit, chef-d’ceuvre de mes mains, 
L’Univers est ton apanage, 

Tous les tresors sont ton partage, 
Jouis-en bien, ils sont a toi; 

Mais il faudra dans peu que tu les abandonnes; 
Tu verras au plus trente Automnes: 

O Ciel! vous me glacez d’effroi: 

Est-il juste, grand Dieu, qu’un bien si désirable, 

Qu’un bien, qui vient de vous, soit aussi peu durable? 
Ah! du moins, qu’il me soit permis, 
Puisqu’enfin il faut que je passe, 

D’ajouter 4 mes jours, pour un plus long espace, 

Ceux que |’Asne, le Chien, et le Singe ont remis. 

Fort bien, dit Jupiter, oiii, je t’en fais largesse; 

Mais 4 condition que jusques 4 la mort, 

Aprés trente ans faits, ton espace, 

En jouissant des jours que chaque animal laisse, 

Jouira d’un semblable sort. 





Hélas! il est trop vrai; nous passons la jeunesse, 
Et nous en profitons jusqu’a trente ans au plus; 
Pendant ce tems, plaisirs, amour, et bonne chere, 
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Font nos amusemens et nos soins assidus; 

C’est l'état que d’abord Jupiter nous scut faire. 

Passé ce tems, grandeurs, soin de ménage, afiaire, 

Viennent nous surcharger de leur énorme faix; 
Pour-lors, c’est l’état des Baudets. 

A cinquante ans et moins, nous sentons la misere 
Du Chien, gardien des troupaux; 

Pour conserver les bien acquis par tant de maux, 
Nous nous privons du nécessaire, 
Nous immolons notre repos: 

Enfin, tels que le Singe arrété par sa chaine, 
Qui n’a ni paix, ni liberté, 

Nous sommes détenus par la caducité, 
Et souvent pour surcroit de peine, 

Nous sommes, comme lui, les malheureux joiiets, 
Et des enfants, et des valets. 

The similarity of the two fables, the Rumanian and French, 
is apparent, yet we cannot suggest any interdependance between 
them. There are two more versions of the story that deserve 
being mentioned here. The one is a German tale® and relates 
how God, after the creation of the world, fixes the years of all 
creatures to be thirty. The animals dissatisfied with their 
long span of life appeal to God, and He alters His decision, 
reducing that of the ass by eighteen, of the dog by twelve, 
and of the monkey by ten years and adding these years to the 
originally promised thirty years of man. Thus man lives sev- 
enty years. When his own thirty years have elapsed, the eighteen 
of the ass follow. During these eighteen years man has to work 
hard and to carry heavy burdens. Then come the twelve years 
of the dog, when man lies in the corner, growls and has no 
teeth to bite with. His last years are those deducted from the 
monkey. During that last period of his life man is the laughing- 
stock for children. 

The other version of the fable is represented in a Hebrew 
poem by Juda Léw Bensef (1764-1811)? in which the tale is the 
same as in the preceding ones, the divergent points are that the 
ass is assigned thirty years which on his appeal are reduced to 
ten, similarly the dog and monkey have thirty-five and twenty 
years respectively reduced to ten, and the balance, i.e., the 


®* Grimm, Hausmérchen, no. 176. 
7 Meassef, V (1788), pp. 388-391. 
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fifty-five years deducted from the animals’ life, is added to the 
thirty years of man, who thus lives eighty-five years. 

If we consider all the divergent and common features of the 
four mentioned versions of what seems to be the same beast 
fable we find that they all agree as to the original span of life 
allotted to man, namely thirty years, the kind of beasts that 
appeal for a shorter life appear in the same order in all the four 
versions, first the ass, then the dog and last the monkey; again 
all the versions in common point to the animal in man and to 
his greed for a longer life, which he ultimately succeeds in 
getting. Thus the main points are present in all the four 
stories. They only differ in minor facts. The number of years 
allotted originally as well as ultimately to the animals after the 
granted deduction and furthermore the final number of years 
man has to live after his thirty years are over differ in every 
version. This will be clear from the following table which shows 
the number of years originally granted to every creature, the 
years deducted, the net result after deduction, and finally the 
years of man after the years rejected by the animals have been 
allotted to him:— 











Rumanian French German Hebrew 
Ass— 50-20 = 30 30-20=10 30-18 =12 30-20 =10 
Dog— 40-20 =20 35-25=10 30-12 =18 35-25 =10 
Monkey—60-30 = 30 24- 8=16 30-10 =20 20-10 = 10 
Man— 30 30 30 30 
Man— 100 83 70 85 


Thus we see the difference in the number of years man has 
to live after all the additions are made. The two versions that 
differ least in this respect are the French and Hebrew, the 
French version giving him eighty-three while the Hebrew allots 
him eighty-five. They have still some other points of contact. 
In both versions the span of life allotted to the ass and dog 
as well as the years taken off therefrom are alike. I have put 
man at the end of the Table for convenience sake, although 
he appears in the Rumanian version first. 

Though it may seem at the first glance that the Hebrew is 
dependent on the French, I would not suggest it. For the divi- 
sion of man’s life into periods and its comparison to animals 
is so frequent in Hebrew literature, as we shall see further on, 
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that an imitation or adaptation from any other literature is 
very unlikely. 

But before proceeding to show that, I will only refer to 
the Hungarian poet Karl Kisfaludy and to another French poet 
Edouard Pelouvier both of whom also wrote of the four ages.® 
Finally, I mention Goethe, who has the following epigram:— 

Als Knabe verschlossen und trutzig, 
Als Jiingling anmasslich und stutzig, 
Als Mann zu Taten willig, 

Als Greis leichtsinnig und grillig!— 
Auf deinem Grabstein wird man lesen: 
Das ist fiirwahr ein Mensch gewesen!® 


The German poet brings us back with his divisions to 
the biblical four ages of childhood, boyhood, manhood, and old 
age, which have also been retained by those who prefer the 
division into heptads. For they only split childhood into three 
stages, reckon marriage as a separate stage, and thus obtain seven 
altogether. 

The most interesting of these divisions which at the same 
time represent the fullest and most striking parallels to Shake- 
speare’s “Seven Ages’ are found on Hebrew soil, and emanate 
from the ninth century. They all have as their background, 
the same idea as our great poet, the vanity of human life. The 
first of these passages run. as follows:— 

“The seven Vanities of which the Preacher (Eccl. i. 2) speaks" correspond 
to the seven zons of man. At the age of a year he is like a king, put in a coach, 
embraced and kissed by all; at two or three he is like a pig dabbling in mud; 
at ten he bounds like a kid; at twenty he is like a horse neighing, beautifying 
himself, and looking out for a wife; when he has married he is like an ass; when 
children are born to him, he is as arrogant as a dog to get the means of suste- 
nance; when he has grown old he is like a monkey, this only applies to an ignora- 
mus, but to learned men applies the word of scripture, ‘Now King David was 
old,’ (i Kings, i.1), though he be old, yet he is like a king.” 

A more elaborate version exists in two different Hebrew 
sources which, apart from their variants in language and style, 
may be rendered thus:— 


§L. Léw, l.c., p. 10. 
* Goethe’s Sdémmtlliche Werke, Stuttgart, 1885, i, p. 298. 


© The word ‘vanity’ occurs (Eccl. i, 2) twice in the plural, which the Rabbi 
considers as equivalent to four, and three times in the sing., making altogether 
seven. 
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“Seven worlds follow one another in rapid succession.” In the first, the 
child is like a king: for all greet it and long to catch a glimpse of it; they embrace 
and kiss it, it being but one year old. In the second stage, it may be compared 
to a pig, which wallows in the mud, this is when the child is two years old. 
In the third period, it resembles a kid, which capers hither and thither, making 
glad the hearts of all who look uponit. In the fourth stage, man may be likened 
to a spirited steed; for like the steed the boy of eighteen years runs about boast- 
ing of his youth. There comes the fifth stage, in which he becomes as the saddled 
ass, when (at the age of forty) he is bowed down by the burden of wife and chil- 
dren, having to travel backward and forward in order to bring home sustenance 
to the members of his household. In the sixth period of life he is like a dog, 
racing about in arrogance, shamelessly snatching from one in order to give to 
another. Lastly there comes the seventh stage of man’s existence, when, like 
the monkey, his countenance is unlike that of any other creature, he asks like a 
child for everything, eating, drinking, and playing as a child; he returns to his 
youth only as far as his intelligence is concerned, but not in any other respect, 
so that even his own children and his household mock at him, disregarding and 
loathing him; and when he utters a word, people say of him, ‘let him alone, for 
he is old and childish.’ Thus he is like a monkey in all his actions and utter- 
ings.” 

Here again, like in the four stages above, appear in all the 
three versions the ass, the dog and the monkey, in the same order 
as there and with the same motive, namely that in the last three 
stages of his life man leads the life of these animals. The sep- 
tenary periods have hardly been derived from the speculations 
of Cabalistic philosophers upon the secret power of numbers 
and upon the climacterical year, they are more probably due 
to the influence of the Greeks or more especially the Athenians, 
whose social and political life suggests a division into seven ages 
of unequal duration. 

The zodlogical metaphors must have been very popular. 
For we find them from now on represented everywhere in the 
comparison of man’s life. The number as well as the kind of 
animals vary according to the requirement and taste of the 
respective authors. This is especially the case with the division 
into decimals, where each of the ten stages is compared to 
another animal, at ten to a kid, at twenty to a calf, at thirty to 
a bull, at forty to a lion, at fifty to a fox, at sixty to a wolf, 
at seventy to a cat, at eighty to a dog, at ninety to an ass, at 
a hundred to a goose. 


" Ecclesiastes Rabba, i, 2. 

® Midrash Tanhuma, ed. Berlin, 1875, p. 264. Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrash, 
Leipzig. 1853, i, p. 154 seq. 

’ Wackernagel, /.c., p. 35. 
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That the division into ten periods must have been popular 
in Germany is proved by the fact that the subject has passed 
into a rhyming proverb, as follows:— 


x jor ein kint, 
xx jor ein jungling, 
xxx jor frisch man, 
xL_ jor wolgeton, 
L jor im abegan, 
Lx jor ein altman, 
Lxx jor schafs diner selen vor, 
Lxxx jor kinden tor, 
xc jor der welt ein spot, 
c Nun gnod sin got." 


A far greater popularity has the subject enjoyed among the 
Jews. For the beautiful Hebrew poem by Abraham Ibn Ezra 
(middle of the 12th century) that describes the ten stages has 
even been incorporated in the liturgy not only of the Spanish 
and Portuguese but also in that of Polish and German Jews." 
A rendering into English may be of interest: 

The son of earth should remember his origin, for one day 
to his mother he must return. 


How cheerfully plays the child of five, 
His way leads up a sunny day, 

Now he lies quiet in his mother’s lap, 
Now he is riding on his father’s neck. 


Wherefore reprove ye the boy of ten? 
He soon will grow, and wiser get; 
As yet he listens to milder words 
Of parents, friends, and play-fellows. 


Oh that charming age of twenty, 

A roe leaping over the mountains; 
He shuns reproach, hears no advice, 
And runs after the loving hind. 


At thirty he belongs to his wife, 
He looks about him, and lo! he is caught; 
Beset by ever threatning darts, 
The constant desires of wife and children. 


4G. Binz, Die deutschen Hss. der Oeffentlichen Bibliothek der Universitat 
Basel. Basel, 1907, parti, p. 250. Cf. Wackernagel, /.c., p. 30 seq. 

% Cf., for instance, the Prayer Book ed. Vilna (Rosenkranz & Schrift- 
setzer), 1874, p. 1. 
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And restless now he reaches forty, 
Content whatever be his lot; 

He moves on, forsakes his friends, 
Labors and watches without leisure. 


At fifty he remembers the vanity of life, 
Sadly looks forward to evil days, 
Despises all worldly splendor, 

And fears his time will soon be over. 


What has become of him at sixty? 
There is neither twig nor root; - 
The rest is weakness and frailty, 
Of no avail in the battle of life. 


And do his years come to seventy, 
He is not looked at nor listened to; 
Has become a burden to his friends, 
Nay even to himself and his wife. 


And with eighty a burden to his children, 
A derision to all his neighbours; 

He has neither eyes nor heart, 

His cup is gall, wormwood his bread. 


Beyond that age he is looked upon as dead: 
Blessed, if considered a pilgrim; 

There are no other thoughts in him 

But for future life and reward." 

This division is quite different from all the others. The 
psychological point, the animal in man, is entirely absent. Even 
the divisions themselves are unlike the others. For though they 
contain ten stages, they are not all of equal duration nor do they 
extend to a hundred years. The only features common to the 
preceding versions are the idea of the vanity of life, which is so 
markedly emphasized in the poem, and to which it probably 
owes its place in the liturgy, and the duration of man’s life 
which is given in the poem at beyond eighty years. In this 
respect it resembles the French and Hebrew versions of the four 
ages. It also reminds us of Plato’s division into nine stages of 
nine years each, where the normal age is eighty-one years, and 
of the division into twelve periods of seven years each by the 
Peripatetic Staseas, with the normal age of eighty-four years. 

6 The Poems of Abraham Ibn Esra (in Hebrew) ed. Warsaw, 1894. i, p. 


171 seq. Cf. also J. W. Jones, Observations on the Division of man’s life into 
stages prior to the “Seven Ages” of Shakspere. London, 1853, p. 7. 
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Staseas was the first to attempt the division of man’s life 
into twelve stages. Later on we find in a Hebrew source human 
life compared to the twelve signs of the zodiac.” But of greater 
interest for our purpose is a division into twelve coming from 
Italy through Jewish intermediation. The division is con- 
tained in a Bodleian manuscript (Can. Or., No. 1217, fol. 
211b-213a), written in Venice and dated January, 1554. It is 
composed in German and Italian rhyming prose written in 
Hebrew characters. Human life is there compared at one year 
to a king, at three to a pig, at seven to a kid of goats, at eighteen 
to a horse, at thirty to a fox, at forty to a lion, at fifty to a cock, 
at sixty to a dog, at seventy to a monkey, at eighty to a serpent, 
at ninety to an ox, at a hundred to a house in ruins. 

The text may follow here with the amendations necessary 
for the understanding of its contents. For the by no means easy 
task of restoring and amending the exceedingly corrupt Italian 
version I have to thank the admirable skill and untiring zeal of 
Mr. Cesare Foligno, M.A., Taylorian Lecturer in Italian at 
Oxford. 

Das mensch gegelichen . . . zu einem tor, zu ein schwein, zu ein zicklin’ 
zu ein fuchs, zu ein lew, zu ein han, zu ein hunt, zu ein af, zu ein his, zu ein slang’ 
zu ein ochs. 

Ein kind vun einem jar 
glich as ein nar, ein tor (Ms. torer); 


doch tuot man im sin beger, 
glich as es ein kunig wer. 


Un’ put di teta 
uribel (Ms. uri bel uri) malneta 
. . « port’ (Ms. unge umport) grando amor 
com’ a un’ re e grando sinior. 


Wen es is drier jar eilt(!), 
es hand un’ fuos hat zu gewalt; 
es nit wil (!) sin un’ witz hat, 
es walt as ein schwein im kot. 


Cum el a ani tre 
son vestiment gimtre(?) 
el n’a guardo ‘sun (Ms. soum) al bel 
el si volta entr’ al fanga come un purcel. 


1? Midrash Tanhuma, towards the end of Deut.; English translation in 
Jewish Chronicle, Nov. 23, 1894, p. 11. 
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‘ay? 


Ein zicklin. 


Ein pherd. 


Ein fuchs. 


Ein han. 
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Wen es kumt zu siben jaren, 
es macht sich hervoren; 
es hat nit vil sin un’ witz, 
es springt glich as ein kitz. 


Cuma el a die ani set 
quest vera dicret 
el no va ai (Ms. nova aj) dret 
el salta coma un’ cabret (Ms. cbaret). 


Wen es kumt zu jaren achtzehn, 
es begint sich um zu sehen; 
es suocht sich guot in den(!) welt, 
as ein pferd, das do get zelt. 


Coma el a di ani dizot (Ms. diz ot) 
urmai é’l crescuit di bot 
el st’ in guart de tanto (Ms. el stin guart e dtanto) 
el va cumu un’ caval dipurtanto.” 


Wen es kumt zu jaren drisik, 
es is zu allem flisic (Ms. es sich zu a. flist); 
es verliert sich in allen nist, 
as ein fuchs mit aller list. 


Cumo el a di ane trenta 
del ben e mal el senta 
el va atinder el so fat 
cumo un’ volpo quant... 

Wen er in die vierzig jar ist getreten, 
so is er ein man besteten; 
oder man furcht vor im hat, 
as sluog in ein lew mit siner phot. 


Cuma el a di ane queranta 
é el (Ms. el) un’ um cum toto pusanta 
lo sofizent é scort 
cumo un gerd dear port(?). 


Wen er zu den funfzik jaren hat, 
mit sinen kindern er sich berat; 
er nigs(!) one sin kinder tuot, 
as ein gluck, die ir huner hat ds gebruot. 


18 dipurtanto may be a gerund, with a ¢ for the rhyme, or a pres. part. with 
an o-ending for the same reason. 
19 Ms. el liglis kat (sic). 
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Cumo el 4 di ane zinquanta 
di lo sui fiuli si mentata 
el fa qual chi lor vol 
come un’ kiuki®® di* so fiol(!). 
Ein hunt. Wen er kumt in die sechzik jar, 
sin kraft er mér wen halb verlor; 
er is guot in his zu aller stund, 
das er zu dem his sicht as ein alter hunt. 


Cuma el a li sesanta ane intrad 

el so cun timp’a (Ms. kuntimpa) mancad 

sempar in pensir e grando pan 

é’l si bon in casa pi” guardian, cuma un can. 
Wen er kumt in die sibzik jar, 

halber(!) er verlor; 

slafen un’ essen un’ triken is im guot, 

er sitzt, stet in den stul, as ein af tuot. 


Cum el li setanta ana intrad nun @'1 piu ancuntar 
le mitar™ di manzar e bebar 
nun val asar prig4 
simpr (Ms. stimpr) seder cum’ un’ simia (sic) escadriga. 


Ein slang. Wen er achzig jar eilt (!) wert, 
er get gebukt wis af die erd; 
im is die zit un’ och die wil lang, 
er kricht df der erd as ein slang. 


Cuma el a ane otanta soi renta 
non 4’! puei pusanta 
el non ben puei far guera (Ms. par guer’) 
el va com’ un’ vis™ par tera. 


Ein ochs. Wen er kumt zu niuzig (!) jaren, 
do hat er al sin hushim* ver loren; 
er kan sich nit mér der nern, 
as ein alter ochs, der sich der vliegen nit kan der weren. 


Cum’ el a onanta ani el cuminz4 
aver malania el non sa 
far nison (Ms. par ni son) ven™ 
cum’ el bo magir le musche . . . ” 


2° kiuki is probably onomatopeeic for ‘hen.’ 

*1 di distinctly so, it ought to be chi or rather che. 

® pi probably stands for per, pe. 

® The r in milar should probably be omitted. 

* We clearly have here change of 6 to 2, for bisc, biscia. 
* Hebrew for “‘senses.”’ 

6 On ven see the last but one note. 

27 Ms. has here voltir ven. 
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Wen er is nun hundert jar alt, 
er nit hat zu gewalt; 
er wert kal un’ glat as ein mis, 
er falt nieder as ein gebrochen his. 


Cum’ el li ani zenti a (Ms. ani) cumpii mid** 
toti le so cose va (Ms. vagi pisid?) 
anchn vich cum’ un’ soris brobad (sic) 
cum’ un’ cazi rota nun abitad. 


It is obvious that the division given in this poem is based 
on the midrashic metaphor. For, apart from the first three 
stages where they correspond almost literally, the fourth one is 
no less striking by similarity, and the eighth and ninth stages, 
too, find their analogues in the last two stages of Midrash, 
where the man is compared to the hound and ape, and 
here again the last one is almost a translation from the 
Hebrew source. The third and fourth periods merit a few 
remarks. The third one which is not given any fixed age in the 
midrashic paraphrase is in the Germano-Italian version limited 
to seven years, and in both versions this period extends to the 
eighteenth year, the year of maturity or ephebe. Both these 
age limits, seven and eighteen, may be due to the Athenian 
division of the different ages.2* That the puberty of man is 
reached with his eighteenth year is also expressed in another 
quite interesting Jewish division of the ages of man. It is 
found in the twenty-fourth paragraph of the last chapter of the 
Sayings of the Fathers, which has become very popular owing 
to the insertion of these chapters into the Jewish Prayer Books. 
The passage in question runs as follows:— 

“At five years the age is reached for the study of Scriptures, at ten for the 
study of Mishna, at thirteen for the fulfilment of the commandments, at fifteen 
for the study of the Talmud, at eighteen for marriage, at twenty for seeking 
a livelihood, at thirty for strength, at forty for understanding, at fifty for coun- 
sel, at sixty for old age, at seventy for the hoary head, at eighty for special 
strength (Psalm xc. 10), at ninety he bends beneath the weight of years, at a 
hundred he is as if he were already dead and had passed away and withdrawn 
from the world.” 


*8 Probably ‘cumpid’ (?). 
29 Léw, l.c., p. 4. 


°° Ch. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 2nd ed. Cambridge, 1897, 
p. 96. 
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Thus we see here quite clearly that the year eighteen is the 
age of full development. We should, of course, look in vain for 
a close relationship between the latter passage and the Ger- 
mano-Italian version of the ages, seeing that the one has been 
composed in a different mood, and with an object different 
from that of the other; the former being of a pedagogical 
nature, while the latter is purely satirical. Yet we cannot help 
noticing some features common to both, beside the one already 
mentioned. The points of contact are obvious at the age of 
fifty, when man is declared to be able to advise others or is said 
to like to take advice; the man of eighty is characterized in the 
satire as being bent, and so he is in the other version at ninety, 
while at a hundred he is described in both versions as a worthless 
being. Though these points of contact can hardly be accidental, 
I do not see any direct interdependence between the two ver- 
sions, but I think there is not a shadow of doubt that the 
Germano-Italian satire has largely drawn on the Midrash 
Tanhuma. 

Taking all these versions of the stages of life together they 
show once more the striking example how the same motive can 
be preserved through many centuries and with numerous 


nations. In the present case the motive which influenced all 
these compositions is so much the same that it can hardly 
be accidental, yet a direct adaptation cannot be proved, though 
an indirect influence is beyond doubt. They show, furthermore, 
how immeasurably they all, with the exception of Ibn Ezra’s 
poem, fall short of the poetic conception of our own great poet, 
the author of ‘As You Like It.’ 


L. LANDAU 
London 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


. ALTDEUTSCHES SPRACHGUT IM MITTELLATEIN. 
Proben eines Ducangius Theodiscus von Friedrich Kluge. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universititsbuchhandlung 1915, 

. DEUTSCHE NAMENKUNDE von Friedrich Kluge. - 
Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1917. 

. HILDEBRANDSLIED, LUDWIGSLIED und MERSE- 
BURGER ZAUBERSPRUCHE. Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 
1919. 


These three important publications are all from the pen 
of the noted Germanist whom Freiburg i. Br., Germany, once 
was proud to count among the most illustrious members of her 
faculty, but who now faces a rather dark future, blind as he is 
and deprived of the principal means of his income, because a 
stupid government threw him on the discard heap, that is to 
say, pensioned him off at a pittance to make room for a younger 
man. That the divine fire still burns very brightly in him and 
that for all his blindness he still can turn out work by which we 
all may profit, is abundantly proved by the three publications 
I have the honor herewith to present to the American learned 
public. The aims of the first publication the author himself 
well explains in the following introductory remarks: “Mein 
Ducangius theodiscus sammelt und mehrt, sichtet und erldutert, was 
in den reichen Schatzkammern des mittellateinischen Sprach- 
schatzes von Ducange an aligermanischem Sprachgut vorliegt. 
Mit den rein germanistischen Absichten, das aligermanische 
Wortmaterial der nicht germanischen Sprachquellen fiir das 
friihe Mittelalter aufzuhellen, verbindet sich von selbst die Méglich- 
keit, schwierige Worte von Rechts und Geschichtsquellen zu prii- 
fen und sugletch der romanischen S prachwissenschaft die sicheren 
Unterlagen zu vermehren. Die vorgelegten Proben veranschaulichen 
Umfang und Charakter meiner Arbeit, die wohl Vorléufer und 
Vorbild fiir das Programm zu einem neuen Ducange werden kann.” 

Seventeen ML. words are dealt with: (1) dargum, bargus; 
(2) chrotta; (3) danea; (4) hapia; (5) humulus; (6) léha; (7) 
melscare; (8) nastulus; (9) reipus; (10) rufia; (11) sagiboro; 
(12) scancio; (13) sonium; (14) strépa; (15) summis; (16) 
trabum; (17) wargus. 

As to the Germanic character of No. 2, Kluge himself has 
expressed doubt, and under these circumstances I think it would 
have been better to leave it out. Also No. 16 seems to me of 
very doubtful character. Certainly the material produced as 
evidence is far from being convincing. I am sure, if the dis- 
tinguished scholar could have looked up himself the glosses he 
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quotes as favoring his contention, he would have seen at a glance 
that they do no such thing. As I expect to discuss the matter 
at some greater length than would be permissible in a mere re- 
view, I shall let these remarks suffice for the present. However 
much I may disagree with my friend in some details, I heartily 
agree with his proposed Ducangius theodiscus as a whole, and 
I sincerely trust he may be given strength and zeal for his task 
sufficient to overcome the obstacles put in his way by his blind- 
ness and his helplessness against the malice and ill-will of those 
who hamper and hinder him, when they should help him over the 
rough places of his hard lot with the sympathy and good fellow- 
ship of real colleagues. 

Of a more popular character, though no less scholarly, 
is the second publication. In four chapters, comprising 45 
pages, it gives a masterly survey (1) of family names, (2) of 
baptismal names, (3) of the names of country, places and 
rivers, (4) of the names for the days of the week and high 
days. That the book made a hit with the public it was written 
for, is attested to by the fact that it has already entered upon 
its second edition. Among the family names that rose from 
the name of the handicraft or trade plied by the first founder 
of the family I notice that of Schwegler, which on page 14 
is explained from MHG swegel “Fléte.””’ This is somewhat 
discrepant from the explanation given on page 17, where it is 
intimated that the MHG meaning of the word was ‘“‘Sack- 
pfeife.”” Mention might have been made of OE. swegelhorn 
which renders sambucus in the Corpus Glossary, ed. Hessels, 
S58, and sambuca in the Aldhelm Glosses, edited by Napier, 
1, 1645 and 14, 1. To the pet-name for Wilhelm, mentioned 
on page 19, I should like to see added Helmke as exemplification 
of diminutives formed from the second part of the word. As 
to Renz, short for Reinhart (page 19), I can testify to its being 
used as short form for other compound names, too, as for 
example Redlich. A school-mate of mine bore that name, but 
we always called him Renz. Is -lar in Fritzlar, Goslar, Weislar, 
Lahr really “ein urdeutsches aber friih verklungenes Wort fiir 
Ansiedlung? I thought it was considered rather as a memento 
of former Celtic settlements and connected with Irish /ér (from 
[p] /aro- ‘floor’). 

I wonder, too, if -/eben in Aschersleben Bufleben, Eckartsleben, 
Eisleben etc., is really from OLG Jéven ‘to leave behind.’ 
Compare OE coilt/, préostltf, stocltf. 

The third publication is primarily meant for the teachers 
and students of what the Germans call Hoch und Mittelschulen. 
The American college professor will find in it a cheap, handy 
tool to introduce his advanced students of German to the Hilde- 
brandslied, the Ludwigslied and the Merseburger Zauberspriiche. 
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The value of the edition is materially increased by the addition 
of facsimile phototypes of those portions of the MSS., in which 
those OHG monuments are preserved. By their help the 
careful reader can easily check the correctness of the text as 
printed. I am sorry to say the correctness of this text is not 
as flawless as it undoubtedly would have been, had the learned 
editor been able to supervise personally all the minute details the 
printing of these poems entails. Unfortunately, in his crippled 
condition, he had to rely on the accuracy of those who were to 
prepare and see the work through the press and they have been 
somewhat remiss in the discharge of their duty as will be pointed 
out. But these blemishes detract very little from the value 
of the master’s presentation of his subject. The booklet came 
to me as a belated Christmas present, and I wish I could convey 
to the reader the keen enjoyment I have derived and am still 
deriving from the perusal of its stimulating pages. 

Kluge’s edition of the Hildebrandslied falls into six parts: 
(1) the transcription of the MS. text (pp. 5-6); (2) Interpreta- 
tion and detailed discussion of the text and its problems (pp. 7- 
45); (3) Remarks on the linguistic characteristics of the poem; 
(4) Normalized and reconstructed text; (5) Alliterative render- 
ing of the poem into Modern German; (6) Appendix. Repro- 
duction of the jiingere Hildebrandslied after Simrock. 

While one may not agree with everything the learned 
author brings forward, there is much that is entirely convincing; 
his discussion of the problems is stimulating all through, and to 
me at least it seems as though he had brought the riddle, 
scholars have wrestled with for so long a time, a good deal nearer 
its solution by his effort. And I do hope its value will be so 
generously appreciated, here at least in America, that he, in a 
time not too far off, can bring out a second edition for the benefit 
of which I would recommend the following alterations: The 
handschriftliche Text should stick more closely to what is 
actually on record in the manuscript. To facilitate reference 
to it, its lines should be numbered as should be those of the fac- 
simile. The interpretation and discussion of the poem should 
take as its basis the text and numbering of the transcript from 
the MS. In the present edition some confusion is brought 
about by the Erlduterungen following in parts rather the 
emended text than the MS. text. The numbering of the verses 
interpreted and expounded is certainly that of the emended 
text and faulty, at that, as will be seen by the following correc- 
tions: 

page 13 for 7-11 substitute 7-10 

16 ” 12-13 “s 1i—13a 
18 ” 14-17 4 14-18a 
20 ” 18-19 ” 19-20 
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page 21 for 20-22 substitute 21-23 
22 ” 23-24 d 24-25 
23 ” 25-26 “ 26-27 
24 ” 27-29 i? 28-30 
25 ” 30-32 4 31-33a 
27 ” 33-35 " 35-37 
29 ” 36-38 “6 38-40a 
30 ” 39-41 a! 40b-43 
31 ” 42-44 m 44-46 
32 ” 45-48 & 47-50 
33” 49 " 51-52a 
34 ” 50-52 4 52b-55 
36 ” 53-54 e 56-57 
37 ” 55-57 " 58-60 
38 ” 58-60a ° 61-63a 
— ” 60b-62 - 63b—65 
40 ” 63-64 4 66-67 
42 ” 65-68a * 68-71 


It is one of the characteristics of the Hildebrandslied that 
w is almost uniformly represented by the OE wen-rune and, 
with the exception of one or two instances, marked by an 
accent. These accents, absent in the present edition,' I should 
like to see restored in the second edition to come. Another char- 
acteristic, observable also in OE Mss., is the writing of words, 
grammatically connected, as a unit. The handschr. Text of 
the present edition only rarely takes cognizance of this peculiar- 
ity, so page 6, line 37, nipurti.2 The 2d edition ought to show it 
also in thheittu, p. 5, 1. 14; pasher, p. 5, 1. 23; dirit, p. 6, 1. 28; 
pilthmih, p. 6, 1. 31. (The facsimile seems to exhibit pilthmih, 
or rather pilihnih; if this is countenanced by the MS., then we 
have to assume scribal error for pilthmih); tibanin, p. 6, 1. 43; 
dersi,p. 6, 1. 46; pellustit, p. 6,1.47;demotti,’p.6,1.48. Ofother 
short-comings of the present transcript from the MS. the new 
edition ought to take care of the following: p. 6,1. 32 fuortos ought 
to be changed to fortos and renewed inspection of the MS. ought 
to settle whether or not the ¢ is not marked for expunction as 
it ought to be, in the same way as the ¢ of stopt#, p. 6, 1. 51. 
If it is not marked for expunction, then we again have to assume 


' See handschr. Text, p. 5, lines 8, 13, 17, 23; p. 6, lines 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 39, 42, 43, 45, 47, 48, 52, 53. 

® How it is about pettu of p. 5, 1. 24, I cannot determine, the facsimile show- 
ing at that spot only a splotch. 

* dirit I am sure is scribal blunder for dinu = dt nu, from which it follows that 
only the next mu wrongly repeated needs expunction. 

* I fully agree with Kluge that what the MS. exhibits niu sedemotti stands 
for niusé dé métti ‘let personal meeting i.e. combat determine.’ As to the omis- 
sion of the n-stroke over ¢ of miusé, compare the same omission (p. 6, 1. 27) in 
cheisuringu for cheisuringi. The same omission is responsible for the gudea on 
record page 6, line 47, for what I think ought to be guded = gude ana. 
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one of the scribal errors. The ¢ in both instances seems to me 
to have arisen from misconception of those meaningless florishes 
I have drawn attention to in the introduction to my edition of 
the Epinal Glossary and again have spoken of when discussing 
extentera=exentera in Engl. Stud. 49%. I also recommend 
renewed inspection of the MS. to determine whether it really 
exhibits epin, p. 6, 1. 32, and not rather opin, as it would appear 
to me from the facsimile. That opin is the true reading I am 
very much in-lined to think. It stands for oupin and would 
represent an OE *éaw-en which is fairly conceivable by the 
side of the actually recorded éaw-isc ‘manifest, ocular.’ As to 
OHG *ouwin ‘ocular,’ compare Ahd. Gl. I 224" palam auui- 
soraht; ibid., I 233" publicanus auuezoraht, which would be 
OE *éaw-torht. Consequently I cannot agree with the explana- 
tion of vss. 30-32 (p. 6)=vss. 40-43 (p. 60) which Kluge pro- 
poses on page 30: ‘Du bist, alter Hunne iiberaus schlau und 
verfiihrst mich mit deinen Worten, um mich mit deinem Speer zu 
treffen. Du bist, Mensch in der Weise alt geworden, dass du immer 
mit Hinterlist umgegangen bist.” To my mind the situation is 
this: the young man makes fun of the old warrior who imagines 
he can beguile him with his specious words so as to catch him 
off his guard in order to throw his spear with effect at him. He 
is not aware, old fool that he is, how manifest his tricky design 
is tothe wary. Kluge evidently overlooks the force of dir in 
the sentence: Da bist dir, alter Hin, ummet spéhér ‘Videris tibi 
immoderate callidus.’ 1 do not think it is well to take man in 
the next line as vocative. Pist also gealtet man sé d@ owtn 
inwit férés means “Tam aetate provectus i.e., hebetatus es ut 
dolum manifestum pro te geras.’ As to chonnem exhibited by 
the handschr. Text p. 5, |. 23, the facsimile’s chotinem points to 
chounem=chuonem in the archetypus; fehxa printed p. 5, l. 22, 
is taken =fehta in the expository part on page 24. But does it 
not stand for fehetha, fehitha ‘Fehde’? The new edition I 
confidently expect will put beyond doubt that what is printed 
on page 6, 1.50 asckim does not conform to MS. evidence which 
points clearly to asc[ge]kini. Do lettun se @rist asc gekini scritan 
scarpen scurim means ‘Then they first let spears fly against 
each other in sharp showers.’ And as the spears stick fast in 
the shields (dat in dem sciltim stont), they go for each other 
with the sword (do stopun tosamane); staimbort chlubun,’ heupun 
harmlicco huiite scilti; in this personal encounter, man to man, 
their shields are hacked to pieces. 

The new edition, I trust, will also settle whether or not 
suasat, p. 6, 1. 41, is corrected to suasaz as would appear from 
the facsimile. 


5 This emendation for chiudun seems to me quite evident. 
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The pages 69-77 of the booklet contain the Ludwigslied 
which I should like to see introduced in the new edition by 
the statement that it is preserved in MS. No. 150 of the Public 
Library at Valenciennes, France. The print of this text is very 
accurate. Of discrepancies from the facsimile I have noticed 
only the following: Page 69, first line of the text: Heizit; this 
is, of course, normalized spelling for what the MS. according to 
the facsimile exhibits as heizsit. 

Text, line 6 /ango: the last letter looks to me in the facsimile 
like 2. 

Text, line 19, the first 7 of ervirrit seems to me corrected to e. 

Text, line 30 (page 70): the o of Fré looks to me almost like a. 

Text, line 43: of the m of Sinan I can see no trace in the 
facsimile. How is it in the MS? 

Text. line 54 hin: the facsimile has iN. 

The last line of the Ludwigslied Gihalde inan truhttn Bt 
sinan érgrehtin Kluge renders ‘mége Gott ihn erhalten in seinen 
Gnaden’ and in the Erlduterungen on page 77 we find érgréhti f. 
explained by Gnade, as being a composition of éra ‘Gnade’ and 
giréhti, just as if ‘Gnade’ was the usual meaning of OHG ra. 
But as far as my observation goes, this is a very unusual one, 
and the observation is borne out by what Kluge himself has to 
say on the subject in his Etymological Dictionary sub Ehre. 
The meaning of Gnade is restricted to OLD SAXON and OLD ENG- 
LisH. Ehre, Ruhm, Ehrgefiihl are the meanings attributable to 
the word in OHG. If then it turns up here with a meaning 
unusual in OHG, but usual in Old Saxon and Old English, 
it is reasonable to assume influence from either of the two. To 
Old English influence would point the fact that the Ludwigslied 
is followed in the MS. by a curious Latin poem about Love, 
beginning with the very name for love in Old English, lufu. 
It is curious enough to warrant its printing here: 

LUFU*s dei tanta est que germine prodit®*» amoris 
Ut faciat gratum mente cubile deo® 

I pse etenim’ semet clemens habitare fatetur 

Qui fuerit Christi® pectore fixus amor 

Lancinam! et’ indignam diuinis sedibus aedem 
Quam ludens fuco lauit inepta™ fides 

Is quoque’ mandato dedit haec praecepta secundo 
5a L close to the margin and hardly discernible. 

5b the usual abbr. of pro. 

® the usual abbreviation. 

7] of ipse close to the margin; et of eftenim not visible. 

5 the usual abbreviation. 

* Only /anc recognizable. 

© the usual abbreviation. 

" separated in epta. 

J not visible. 


18 -ye abbreviated by ; 
“4 yae expressed by stroke over p. 


ur 
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Diligat ut fratrem se quasi quisque™ suum 
Iussibus® his geminis pendet lex atque'’ prophete 

10 Haec duo caelestes ingrediuntur™ opes 
Tum" mihi quid sper frater decernis habende 
Unius ob r-eritum quo tibi uota gero 
En® minus ad maius poterit conscendere™ donum™ 
Ut placeam Christo* te quia frater amo 

15 Quamquam, o, sed sileo forsan deus™ addet et* illud 
Aut tibi forte dabit quod™® mihi iure negat 
Aique™ utixam cedat™s tibimet. sic namque*® peropto” 
Sic pro*® te dominum® Nocte dieque™ precor 


On pages 78-83 of the booklet the Merseburger Zauberspriiche 
are printed and discussed. 

For the second edition I would recommend that the discus- 
sion be based on a faithful transcript of the charms from the 
original. To be sure, the careful reader has always the facsimile 
at his disposal by which he can check the correctness of the print. 
Still, the proper way would seem to me to follow the same 
plan here that has been followed in the presentation of the 
Hildebrandslied. Let us have first the actual manuscript text 
and then work up from that to the text as shown by the discus- 
sion it ought to be. Here, then, it is, The Manuscript Text: 

Eiris sazun idisi sazun hera duoder suma 

hapt heptidun suma herilezidun suma chlu 

bodun umbicuonio uuidi insprinc hapt 

bodun umbicuonio uuidi insprinc hapt 

bandun inuar uigandun. #- 

Eiris Kluge takes to be miswritten for eirist ‘erst.’ I ven- 
tured the opinion that it rather stands for eimis and wrote 
him so. He informed me that this conjecture of mine had 
already been advocated by Holthausen. Well, to me it seems 
fairly convincing and I wish Kluge had adopted it. His eirtst 


5 -ye abbr. by ; 
6 I not visible; -us abbr. by ; 
17 -we abbr. by ; 
8 the usual abbr. for -ur. 
1 I can’t say whether I have supplied T correctly; the letter is invisible. 
*° The same applies to E here. 
2! con- abbr. by é. 
2 the usual abbreviation of m. 
*3 the usual abbreviation. 
* the usual abbreviation. 
% the usual abbreviation. 
* abbreviated by gd; the same abbreviated quod may have to be assumed 
for the guo on record in line 12, if I understand the verse all right. 
27 the usual abbreviation for -ue. 
278 so for cedat. 
28 the usual abbreviation for -ue. 
28 ted. 
*° the usual abbreviation. 
*! the usual abbreviation for -ue. 
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does not agree well with the situation I believe is depicted by 
the verses. Kluge seems to me wrong in interpreting sazun by 
‘selzten sich, liessen sich nieder,’ as though the idisi were settling 
down from flight, nor do I believe he is right when saying 
“In unserm Zauberspruche zeigen sich die Walkiiren in drei 
verschiedenen Haufen, sie kommen durch die Luft geritten. 
To be sure, the idisi are represented by the charm to be sitting 
in three different groups, but I can see nowhere any indication 
of a previous flight through the air. I fully agree with Kluge 
that hera duoder represents heredohder=heridohter, common 
OHG heritohter, but I would add that what is on record is 
misreading by the scribe of hereducder; compare lezidun= 
lezidun. As to o as the result of misreading c, the cuonio uuidi 
of line 3 is in point. For there cannot be any doubt that 
cuonio- stands for cucnic-, where c is that tag, devoid of any 
phonological value, I have discussed above when speaking of 
fortos and stoptun in the Hildebrandslied. Kluge himself refers 
to OE. cyniwithan ‘redimicula,’ rectius cyniuuithan ‘Ridimicu- 
lae’; for so has the Epinal Glossary, see my edition, page 22, 
cd 27. The Erfurt (CGL. V 387") has ridimiculi; the correct 
form of the lemma is, of course, redimicula, as I had pointed 
out, years ago to G. Goetz, the editor of the Corpus Glossa- 
riorum Latinorum, when drawing his attention to the source of 
the gloss, redimicula mitrae of Aldhelm ed. Giles, page 76°; 
for some reason or other, however, he has failed to point out this 
source in his Thesaurus Glossarum Emendatarum, page 190, sub 
Redimiculum. This OE cynewithe has its congener in OHG 
cunawithi ‘catena’ adduced by Kluge. As this scholar says in 
his Erléuterung, page 79, cuoniowidi, that is to say, cuniwidi 
is the plural of a feminine i- stem -wid (MHG wit, pl. wide 
“Wiede, Strick’) =ON vid ‘chain.’ The singular is attested to 
by OHG chunwit, preserved in the gloss Murenule, catenule 
teretes, i. chunuuil in the Fragmentum Universitatis Monacensis 
4° 914 (Ahd. Gl. III 3497). In the footnote to this gloss Stein- 
meyer points out its bearing on the passage in the Merseburger 
charm 1, 3. The gloss itself is arranged by St. under Sum- 
marium Heinrici XI and refers, we may add, to Esaias 3, 20; 
compare Ahd. Gl. I 589.!° Consequently, Kluge is mistaken 
when he says in his Erlduterung on page 79, 8th line from the 
bottom, “Unsicher ist Lauigestalt und Bedeutung des 1. Wort- 
gliedes.” There can be no doubt, I repeat, that the proper 
reading of vs. 3 of the charm is suma chlubodun umbi cuniuuidi, 
and by this verse is depicted, not as Kluge Il., line 15 ff., thinks, 
a scene of the battlefield ‘durch kein Zeugnis der germ. Stabreim- 
dichtung niher ausgefiihrt,’ but the activity of the “weird sisters”’ 
who determine the fate of kingdoms. 

“Once,”’ the charm tells us, “the weird sisters held a meet- 
ing’: Einis sazun idisi, sazun hereducder. 
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Part of them twisted ropes (for 

the victor to tie the captives suma hapt heptidun 
with), 

the other part constructed the ‘lets’ 

(by which the army to be defeated } suma heri lezidun 
was to be hampered). 


A third part were busy twining and sume chlabedua 


ae" aes : 
untwining the ‘withs’ of the king- anki caniealii 


dom, 

This is the general or introductory part of the charm depict- 
ing a session of the weird sisters (presumably on the eve of 
battle) who weave victory or defeat for man. Now comes the 
special application or invocation: 

insprinc hapt bandun, inuar uigandun Wela. Wela* 

That, I take it, is the negative way of praying or wishing 
for victory. Hence it would appear to me the verses were not 
originally meant to serve as a carmen solutorium the way Kluge 
seems to imply in his discussion on page 80. They may have 
been part of the ritual invoking victory on the army ready to 
battle. The negative nature of the invocation may have recom- 
mended the verses as suitable for uses to which the Christian 
priests apparently put them i.e., as a benediction for people 
in captivity or in the bonds of sickness. They may have been 
used even for sick cattle as in all likelihood the second charm 
was used. That the charms were in common use by the Chris- 
tian clergy is evident from the Latin following upon the second 
charm, to which (I regret to see) Kluge has paid no attention 
in his print. Therefore I wish to draw attention to it here: 

Omnipotens® sempiterne* deus* quifacis® mirabilia mag 
na solus, praetende® super famulum®® tuum*, N. ef* super* 
cunctas congregationes illis commissas*® s piritum*® 
gratie salutaris el** ut inueritate® tibi compla 
ceant perpetuum*™ eis rorem tue benedictio 
nis infunde®®, 

A final word I wish to say about hapt heplidun and hapt- 
bandun. Kluge, on page 79, assumes in all threé cases miswrit- 
ing for hapht and heftidun (comm, OHG. haftun). This seems 


2 omitted by Kluge. It, of course, answers to Latin-Greek Amen. See 
later on, note 40. 


% Fagan abbr. by ps. 

*% the usual abbr. of m and deus. 

% So! 

% the usual abbr. of prae-. 

37 er expressed by stroke thoygh . 

38 the usual abbr. for m. 

39 abbr. . 

* Ordinarily this would stand for vel vel; but I have no doubt the abbrevia- 
tion is to express Wela Wela = Amen hete as it does at the end of the first charm 
where the abbreviation tris used. 
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to be borne out by the first line of the second charm where the 


first word Phol is written Pil, that is to say, the scribe wishing 
to express Germanic f by the combination ph forgot the A at 
first and added it afterwards over the line. So he may have 
forgotten it in the case of hapt heptidun and haptbandun and may 
have neglected to add it over the line. But it seems singular 
that he should have been so forgetful in three consecutive 
instances. Therefore I wonder if Kluge’s explanation is the true 
one. 
Orto B. SCHLUTTER 
Lakeland, Florida, Easter 1920 





INDEX VERBORUM QUAE IN SENECAE FABULIS 
NECNON IN OCTAVIA PRAETEXTA REPERIUN- 
TUR a Guilielmo Abbott Oldfather, Arthuro Stanley 
Pease, Howardo Vernon Canter confectus. Apud Univer- 
sitaterm Illinoiensem, MDCCCCXVIII. 272 pp. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 4, 
No. 2 (=I ndex [etc.], Pars Prior), No. 3 (=Pars Altera), 
No. 4 (= Pars Tertia), pp. 61-332. 


When an exhaustive verbal index, or a full concordance, to 
an important author, ancient or modern, is well-made, the 
conventional thing to say is the right one: the makers have 
conferred a lasting boon upon all serious students of language 
and literature. Because of the position occupied by the Senecan 
tragedies, mid-way between the ancient classical and the modern 
drama, students of Renaissance literature, it is true, would have 
welcomed a concordance to those tragedies. There are yet 
awaiting complete investigation various aspects of Senecan 
influence—for example, upon Elizabethan and Jacobean play- 
wrights in England—where a concordance would have greatly 
facilitated the researches already begun; it is easier to trace 
relationships by a line-for-line, rather than a word-for-word, 
comparison. One may venture to think that a similar state- 
ment would be true of the relations between the disputed 
Octavia and the other Senecan plays, and between all these 
tragedies and the other works that are more confidently at- 
tributed to Seneca. And in fact the compilers of the Index 
at first projected a concordance. But a concordance would 
have been a far bulkier work to publish in these days of costly 
paper and printing—and, after all, an excellent index such 
as this will serve the purpose well. The collaborators, who 
have spared no pains to render it full and exact, may rest 
assured of their meed of gratitude from scholars for generations 
to come. 
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No review could do justice to a work like this. Time alone 
can reveal its usefulness, and will do so through such investiga- 
tions as it alone makes possible. The function of the reviewer 
mainly consists in drawing attention to the Imdex as an accom- 
plished fact; for it too often happens that indispensable pieces 
of scholarly apparatus, not being of the showy sort, escape the 
notice of those who ought to use them. Such, at least, is the 
case with concordances and the like to modern authors. And 
it is also true that scholars who deal in particular with modern 
literature are not generally aware of the short cuts, in the form 
of special indexes and lexicons actually existing, to the informa- 
tion they may happen to need when identifying passages in 
Greek and Latin. Accordingly, one may remind all who are 
interested of two valuable booklets published by Teubner: 
Repertorium Griechischer W érterverzeichnisse und S peciallexika, 
von H. Schéne, Leipzig, 1907, and Repertorium Lateinischer 
W drterverzeichnisse und Speciallexika, von Paul Rowald, Leip- 
zig and Berlin, 1914. It is to be hoped both these will be repub- 
lished ere Jong, and from time to time in the future, with the 
necessary additions; and that the Senecan Index will duly 
find its place in the lists of Rowald. 

I have made what may be termed adequate rather than 
exhaustive tesis of the accuracy and completeness of this Index, 
and have found virtually nothing to complain of on either score, 
beyond the page and a half of corrigenda (pp. 271-2) noted by 
the editors themselves. The manuscript went through the press 
during the disturbed conditions of war-time; a mischance led 
to the printing off of certain pages without a final revision of the 
proofs. 

Let us pass to certain matters of detail. 

Following a custom that on some grounds is more defensible, 
and on others less, the Preface (pp. 5-15) is in Latin. It re- 
counts the inception of the work in the year 1911, when the plan 
was to excerpt for a concordance, and when collections were 
made to this end with the help of ten young ladies (Misses 
Anderson, Austin, Bruner, Colcord, Davis, Hardin, Larson, 
Seawell, Slough, and Voegelein), students at the University of 
Illinois. In 1915 this plan was altered in favor of the more 
compact Jndex, and in the summer of 1916 the excerpts were 
reduced to their present shape, after which the citations were 
verified by comparison with the text. The second edition (1902) 
of the text of Peiper and Richter was taken as a basis, this being 
supplemented by their lists of variant readings, and by readings, 
conjectures included, from other sources noted in the Bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 6-15; addenda, pp. 264-5). The praiseworthy care 
of the compilers is further shown by their list of Lectionum 
Additamenta (pp. 265-270) drawn from sources noted in the 
addenda. From the Index proper certain variations have been 
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purposely omitted, as, for example, mutations in the order of 
lines, and of words within the line. In the latter point, a con- 
cordance would have the advantage, since, when the lines of 
verse are printed with the words for which they are cited, trans- 
positions of words can be indicated (see my Concordance to the 
Works of Horace, 1916); and varying word-order is, of course, 
not seldom important in shifting the force of individual words. 
Words in the titles of scenes are not included, nor are the names 
of the persons of the drama—save that, naturally, they are 
recorded when they occur as a part of something said. 

The Bibliography, which includes titles dated later than 
1901 (that is, subsequent to those listed by Peiper and Richter), 
with the Additamenta Operum Recentiorum (pp. 264-5, as 
already noted), would seem to be altogether valuable. So far 
as concerns classical books and periodicals, it appears to be 
fairly exhaustive; but outside their own classical field the 
compilers perhaps have not been equally successful. Thus it is 
strange to find John W. Cunliffe represented only by his review 
of Miller’s translation of the Senecan plays, in the Classical 
Journal for 1908. If the anastatic reprint (New York, 1907) of 
his earlier work, The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy 
(1893) is not to be listed, one certainly should add his edition of 
Early English Classical Tragedies, Oxford, 1912, and his chapter 
(No. 4), Early English Tragedy, in The Cambridge History of 
English Literature, edited by Ward and Waller, 5 (1910). 
68-99 (see also Index, s.v. ‘Seneca’). Add also, p. 6, after ‘B. 
Ambrassat,’ Heinrich R. D. Anders, Shakespeare's Books, Berlin, 
1904. 

Two or three minor flaws may be mentioned. In the earlier 
part of the work, there is a space between the citations of words 
under A and those under B, and so on to T; but there are no 
spaces between T and U, U and V, Vand X, X and Y,and YandZ. 
The Jndex is printed two columns to a page, withample margins, 
but with perhaps too narrow a vertical space between the 
columns. In the copy that has come to me, too many printer’s 
‘quads’ have forced little blocks of ink on open spaces of the 
page, defacing an otherwise clear impression. For these defects 
the printer is largely responsible. And he doubtless is mainly 
responsible for the mischance that rendered necessary the long 
list of (mostly trifling) corrigenda. 

One oversight I have noticed in the alphabetical order: on 
page 197 quippe precedes, instead of following, guintus. 

But it would be wrong to dwell upon the inevitable appear- 
ance of motes in a glass that for every essential purpose is fine 
and clear. No one who has not engaged in an enterprise of this 
kind has an inkling of the labor involved in accurately reproduc- 
ing the myriads of details of which this volume containing over 
two hundred and fifty double-column pages is entirely com- 
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posed. The correction of proofs for such a volume is a sore 
burden for the most experienced reader. The whole undertaking 
is also thought to be a thankless task; Dr. Johnson says as 
much in the Preface to his Dictionary. But it is not thankless. 
There will be a sufficient number of persons in every age who will 
use the indispensable work of Professors Oldfather, Pease, and 
Canter, with grateful hearts, mostly thankful in silence, yet 
from time to time outspoken. The compilers of this Jndex have 
rendered an essential service to scholarship, to their fellow-men. 
LANE COOPER 
Cornell University 





JUBILEE JAUNTS AND JOTTINGS. 250 Contributions 
to the Interpretation and Prosody of Old West Teutonic 
Alliterative Poetry. By Ernst A. Kock. (Ur “Festskrift 
utgiven av Lunds Universitet vid dess tvdhundrafem- 
tioArsjubileum 1918.”) Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. 
N. F. Avd. 1. Bd. 14. Nr. 26. 


Professor Kock’s contribution to the ‘Festskrift’ published 
on the occasion of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Lund University consists in a textual study of some two hundred 
and fifty passages selected from the Old West Germanic allitera- 
tive poetry. It follows about the same lines as the author’s 
previous studies in this field, namely his ‘Interpretations and 
Emendations of Early English Texts,’ Amglia xxv, 316-28, 
xxvi, 364-76, xxvii, 218-37, xlii, 99-124, and his paper ‘Zum 
Heliand,’ Zeitsch. f.d. Altert. xlviii, 187—204—not to mention 
his separate studies of the relative pronouns, and Selma Col- 
liander’s investigation of ‘parallelism’ in the Heliand (Lund, 
1912) which was undertaken under Professor Kock’s direction. 
It also shows the same scholarly originality, fearlessness of 
attack, and vigor of expression which make the reading of his 
papers decidedly interesting. But this new monograph is 
naturally more comprehensive and presents a greater variety 
of interpretational problems. Practically all the (major) Old 
English poems come in for a share of comment; besides, the 
continental German Heliand, Genesis, Hildebrand, and Muspilli 
are properly taken up. The great advantages of treating the 
different West Germanic literatures, in a way, as a unit, in other 
words, the merits of the comparative method are thus brought 
home to us in a very direct and convincing manner. Who, in- 
deed, would deny the fact that the customary separation of 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ and ‘Germanic’ studies has been a prolific source 
of misapprehension, especially on the part of professional 
Germanists? In addition, also the Old Norse literature has 
been occasionally drawn upon with a view to throwing light on 
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obscure spots of Old English poetry, as illustrated, e.g., by the 
felicitous conjecture proposed for Elene 245: (gesion) brimwudu 
snyrgan / under spellingum. Instead of Thorpe’s generally 
accepted emendation swellingum (from swelling ‘swelling sail,’ 
an unrecorded word), Kock suggests snellingum (ON. smillingr 
‘valiant man,’ cp. smwellic serinc, Beow. 690), which has the 
additional advantage of furnishing a thoroughly idiomatic 
construction of under. Besides the examples cited from the 
Edda (as, langhefiud skip und lidendum, ‘long-headed ships 
beneath the sailors’), we might as well refer to the strictly 
analogous use of ‘under’ in connection with horses, as Elene 
1193: mearh under modegum, or Skdldskaparmdl, ch. 55 (Kdlfs- 
visa): en annar ausir / und ADdilsi grér hvarfadi. 

The solid basis of Kock’s investigation is an accurate 
knowledge of the old syntax and style, and in particular a close 
study of the all-important principle of variation or parallelism. 
He has so thoroughly familiarized himself with the Old Ger- 
manic poetry that in many cases he seems to be in a position 
intuitively to hit upon the exact meaning presumably intended 
by the author. Indeed, such a ‘Stilgefiihl’ is, in a large sense, of 
the same kind as the feeling acquired by training and experience 
which guided the ancient poets in the handling of their material 
by the aid of a vast store of formulas, stereotyped modes of 
expression and motives. On the other hand, it is well known 
that Kock pays less deference than many others do to metrical 
criteria. He is certainly not a strict believer in the practical 
validity of Sievers’ rules of versification, and emendations 
proposed in order to meet supposed metrical requirements 
carry little weight with him. 

Of course, it must be admitted that the ‘laws’ of style are 
not absolute any more than the ‘laws’ of meter. ‘Exceptions’ 
to the rules may occur in either domain, and instances are not 
lacking in which the decision must ultimately rest with the 
individual student’s subjective judgment. In fact, which one 
of us has not, from time to time, experienced a change of heart 
in his views on disputed passages? 

A dilemma may naturally arise from the pressure of 
conflicting analogies. In his discussion of Wanderer 6-9, 
Kock argues for a new punctuation which is meant to obviate 
the necessity of altering the transmitted text, namely Winemega 
hyre / oft ic sceolde ana uhina gehwylce, / mine ceare, cwiban. 
Now it is quite true that this sort of parallelism is sufficiently 
supported by similar cases. But, on the other hand, the 
traditional punctuation which makes the sentence begin with 
oft has much to commend it. The adverb off, it should be 
noted, is rather frequently found to introduce a statement 
of a general character, in particular at the opening of a poem 
or of a speech. Thus, e.g., Beow. 3077: Oft sceall eorl monig 
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anes willan / wrec adreogan, Fates of Men 1: Ful oft pat gegonged 
mid Godes meahtum,Wanderer 1: Oft him anhaga are gebided. 
Close parallels of this function are readily recognized in the 
use of fela, as in Beow. 2426: Fela ic on giogode gudresa genes, 
Wids. 10: Fela ic monna gefregn meghum wealdan, Gifts 4 
Men 1: Fela bid on foldan fordgesynra etc., and of monige, ct. 
Sievers’ note on Heliand, 1. Accordingly, Oft ic sceolde ana 
uhina gehwylce / mine ceare cwiban still seems to me the better 
reading of Wanderer 8{. Whether hryre of the preceding line 
should be changed to Aryres or be considered a permissible 
lapsus, remains a matter of doubt. 

Of general stylistic and syntactical features discussed I 
mention the interesting phenomenon of asyndetic parataxis of 
nouns and adjectives (p. 11, and passim), the use of the paren- 
thetic exclamation (pp. 16-18), and the omission of the inflexion 
of adjectives and participles which qualify a preceding noun or 
are used predicatively (pp. 19 f.). 

Regarding the first of these, it may be pointed out that, as 
a general rule, the type is: noun-+-compound noun, but also the 
opposite order seems to occur, as Beow. 1224: windgeard 
weallas, Andr. 494: brydbearn heled (Cosijn: haleda); cf. 
undyrne cud, Beow. 150, 410. Also ond (ne) is sometimes met 
with in connection with similar groups of practically tautological 
nouns, as Beow. 1454: brond ne beadomecas, 2660: byrne ond 
beaduscrud, cf. 2322: (lige befangen), bale ond bronde; 2449: 
eald ond infrod. 

As to the disregard of the proper inflexion of adjectives and 
participles under the conditions specified, the most interesting 
group of examples shows “a peculiarity not yet apprehended: 
the adjective may be endowed with an ending that agrees 
with the noun in number but not in case; the form used in 
nom.-acc. pl. is appended appositionally,” e.g., Elene 991 ff.: 
nes pa fricgendra ... gad... feorran geferede (Sievers: 
geferedra). That even the complete lack of inflexion in such a 
case is a possibility, appears from the instructive passage, 
Brunanb. 40 ff.: wes his maga sceard, / freonda gefylled on 
folcstede, / forslegen (varr.: beslegen, beslagen, beslegen) et 
secce. The meaning ‘deprive’ very commonly assigned to this 
gefyllan is certainly spurious, though the varying readings of 
the last line show that the scribes themselves were in doubt 
about the context. 

From what has been said, it is easily inferred that 
Professor Kock is not prone to improve the text by brilliant 
conjectures, but thinks it more important to study the precise 
meaning of words and phrases and especially to elucidate the 
context by correcting the punctuation. Yet a few emendations 
are put forward also by him as the most reasonable way out of 
a desperate difficulty. A really daring etymological guess 
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is offered on fridhengest, Riddle 23.4, the first element of which 
is explained as the Latin-Romanic vered-, fred- in veredus, 
fredus, paraveredus, German Pferd, etc. However, it must be 
added that an examination of the old Grein (Bibliothe® i, 380) 
shows that even this guess, startling as it seems, is not new, for 
in a footnote the editor queries: “vgl. Ahd. parafrit?”’ 
Naturally, there remains ample room for discussion in this 
large field of textual problems. To instance some cases. Andr. 
569 ff. ah he para wundra a, / domagende, del enigne / fretre 
peode beforan cydde. Kock thinks that Ae must be an error for 
ne or ne he, which seems to me very unlikely on account of the 
unsatisfactory word-order resulting from that change. Some- 
what more plausible is Krapp’s nenigne. But the simplest and 
most natural solution appears to be the insertion of me before 
cydde.—Andr. 1376f. Hwet, me eade ealmihtig God, / nida 
neregend etc. To get rid of the anacoluthon, Kock postulates 
on original me . . . ida nereged, ‘will save me from tribula- 
tions,’-—an alteration which is clearly open to linguistic objec- 
tions. Indeed, Ettmiiller’s suggestion that meg alysan may be 
supplied, in sense, from the preceding lines appears less hazard- 
ous. Even Root’s double emendation me eade meg . . . nida 
generian (or -meregan) seems, at least, possible, especially in 
view of the formula-like character of eade meg.—Again, I do not 
feel quite sure that the adjective sigerice must be eliminated 
from the Old English dictionaries. It is to be admitted that in 
Exodus 563, sigerice looks like a noun: gesittad sigerice be sem 
tweonum, / beorselas beorna. But in Exodus 27 its adjectival 
function is by no means improbable: hu pas woruld worhte 
witig Drihten, / eordan ymbhwyrft and uprodor / gesette sigerice. 
Some little weight may be attached to the parallel passage, 
Beow. 92 ff., cf. 94: gesette sigehrebig sunnan ond monan etc. 
It is also well to remember that the Old Saxon adjective hedan- 
riki (always in the combination God hebanriki or hebanriki God) 
was not admitted into the glossaries until the discovery of the 
Genesis fragments established its existence beyond doubt, cf. 
Braune’s note on Genesis 25 and his Glossary.—Andr. 174. 
pu scealt feran ond frid ledan. The point which Kock makes in 
regard to the form /frid has not become quite clear to me. 
“Frid for frihd =ferhd (cf. stidfrihb, Gen. 107) is no scribal error, 
as the reader might infer from Holthausen’s ‘lies ferd’ (Grein- 
Kohler, p. 882).” It is well known that -frid as the second 
element of compounds was liable to become -ferd (cf. Biilbring 
§572), and this seems to have occasioned a certain amount of 
confusion. But the author of the poem, unless his linguistic 
feeling had suffered a severe shock, no doubt meant fer(h)d 
and nothing else, and there can hardly be any objection to cor- 
recting the scribe’s frid to fer(h)d. Similarly, I would not hesi- 
tate to change fridgedal in Genesis 1142: pat he fridgedal frem- 
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man sceolde to ferhdgedal for that compound certainly does not 
mean ‘divortium a pace’ (Grein), but is=aldorgedal, cf., e.g., 
Genesis 1071 f.: 08 pat aldorgedal . . . fremman sceolde-—The 
simplification of Waldere i, 6 ff. by dropping to dage, i.e.: ne 
let din ellen nu gyt / gedreosan, dryhtscipe! Nu is se deg cumen 
had been already introduced in Holthausen’s first edition 
(Géteborg, 1899), but has been abandoned in his Jater texts (in 
the Beowulf volume). The suggested reading is, of course, 
smooth and unquestionably tempting, but remembering the 
prolixity and phrasal repetition found in other passages of this 
poem, one does not feel justified in accepting it as final. 

Taken all in all, these ‘Jubilee Jaunts and Jottings’ form 
an extremely valuable collection of interpretational notes— 
valuable even in those instances where we hesitate to follow the 
author’s lead. Besides solving many problems, they are 
calculated to stimulate thought and to inspire others to a re- 
newed examination of doubtful passages of our ancient poetry. 
No student, or editor, of Old English (and, in fact, Old Saxon) 
poems can fail to profit by them. 

Fr. KLAEBER 

The University of Minnesota 





SAMUEL BUTLER, AUTHOR OF EREWHON (1835-1902): 
a Memoir by Henry Festing Jones. London. Macmillan 
and Company, Ltd. 1919. 8vo. 2 vols. 21 illustrations. 
2 guineas ($12.50)." 


This is one of the most elaborate biographies of modern 
times, running to a total of about 1,030 pages and setting forth 
in minute detail the quiet life of a literary recluse. If the word 
recluse does not exactly fit Butler, at least it may be held that 
he went little into society and apparently made no effort to win 
or keep the friendship of more than three or four kindred spirits. 
Even in the world of literature something of the spirit of the 
recluse animated him; for he tells us that he made it a point 
never to write except on some subject on which he thought the 
general opinion was at fault, or at least widely at variance with 
his own. The more general the opinion, by the way, the more 
likely it was to be wrong; that, at least, is the impression one 


1 The following reviews have already : J.M.M. in The Atheneum, 
October 24, 1919, pp. 1060-1; The Saturday , November 8, 1919, cxxviii. 
441-3; The Spectator, November 29, 1919, no. thn, . 730-1; Blackwood’ s 
Magasine, November, 1919, ccvi. 709-14; Maurice F. in The New York 
Times Book Review, January wy oe 1920, 1, 3; The Times Literary Supplement, 
London, October 16, 1919, ward Shanks in The London Mercury, 
December, 1919, i. 164-75; pope oe th iiemants Tis Post Book Review, 
anuary 3i, 1920, pp- 1, 4; cf. editorial comment on this in 7: New York Times, 

ebruary 8, 1920, entitled “Back to the Victorian.” 
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gets from the number of controversies in which Butler engaged, 
fighting always a losing battle. 

Mr. Jones’s book, though bulky, is admirably planned and 
well executed. It includes a good bibliography of Butler’s 
works and a model index filling fifty-seven double-column pages. 

Was the life of this man worth writing at such length and in 
such detail? While there are undoubtedly some, perhaps too 
many trivialities set forth, still our answer must on the whole be 
in the affirmative. There is after all very little that does not 
contribute to a better understanding of the subject. Both 
Butler and his biographer were apparently systematic workers 
and kept great masses of literary and epistolary material which 
have been skillfully wrought into this book and which throw light 
on both the life and the times of the author of Erewhon, 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the letters 
of Miss Eliza Savage, the original of Alethea in The Way of 
All Flesh. As a letter-writer she was superior to Butler, who, it 
must be admitted, does not shine in this field of endeavor. Miss 
Savage is always clever and vivacious, always interested in the 
concerns of her correspondent; Butler is more matter-of-fact; 
more wrapt up in himself; often tiresome, so very seriously does 
he take his affairs. It is a great pity that Butler never cared to 
marry this highly gifted woman, whose feeling for him he well 
understood and who might have made a different man of him. 
Doubtless she would have bored him somewhat, as he feared; 
but there would have been compensations even for this, in a 
companionship that would have been good for him. In his later 
vears his shabby treatment of her caused him much remorse. 
Hers was a rare friendship. 

In respect to his disinclination toward marriage and to his 
capacity for strong friendships with young men, Butler recalls 
another Cambridge man of an earlier time, Thomas Gray, who 
might have wedded Miss Speed but would not, and whose feeling 
for Bonstetten was like that of Butler for Pauli and Hans 
Faesch. But while we do not affirm that Gray was a saint, in 
moral character Butler, with his mistresses and his lack of 
reverence for all those social institutions which the Anglo-Saxon 
holds sacred,” is not worthy to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the author of the Elegy. Without agreeing with all that 
Professor Sherman says in his strong attack on the Butlerians, 
one must admit that there is some considerable justification 
for his point of view.* 


* Cf. John Butler Yeats, Essays Irish and American, New York, 1918, p. 
16; Jones ii. 128; and Professor Sherman’s review, p. 4. 

3 An editorial writer in The New York Times for February 8, commenting 
on Sherman’s article, thinks that by some it “is regarded as the first gun in a 
counter-revolutionary war, a movement which, like a number of others, is 
taking advantage of the world’s present disgust with itself, its condition and its 
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Butler’s experience with Charles Pauli is curiously illuminat- 
ing. Pauli took him in completely. For years Pauli took the 
pension of £200 which Butler generously gave him, and when 
questioned about his receipts from his law practice, either 
lied or kept silent, which amounted to the same thing. It seems 
strange that Butler should have proved so easy a victim of so 
shameless an imposture. But the experience says much for 
Butler’s goodness of heart. 

His controversy with Charles Darwin, again, reflects very 
little credit upon his perspicacity. We refer of course not to his 
difference of opinion with Darwin over the essentials of Darwin- 
ism but to his unfortunate quarrel, in which he accused Darwin 
of misrepresentation and falsehood. The charge was not proved, 
and on the whole Darwin acted with the more dignity of the 
two. Reading over the correspondence which Mr. Jones now 
publishes, one concludes that Butler magnified the offence to 
begin with, and should have burned the letter to The Atheneum 
(published on January 31, 1880) in which he aired his imaginary 
grievance. 

This onslaught on Darwinism brings us to the question, what 
was Butler’s aim in life, and what was his achievement? It 
is evident that he believed he had made a contribution to the 
theory of evolution, the credit for which was denied him. It 
was his fate to be ignored by the specialist in evolution just as 
he was ignored by the Homeric scholars when he contended 
that the Odyssey was the work of a woman and was written at 
Trapani in Sicily. Which was right, we shall not presume to 
say. The truth is not so easily arrived at. Yet it is clear that 
he was not a specialist either in evolutionary science or in 
Homeric archeology; he therefore labored under a serious 
handicap which he should have recognized and made allowance 
for. Indeed, he did not confine himself even to the business of 
literature; he went in for painting and music as well. No doubt 
the pursuit of these arts gave him much satisfaction and 
enjoyment; but they took time, and they dissipated energies 
which, if more rigorously concentrated, would have brought 
him a greater measure of fame. 





accomplishments, to turn back the clock. This time the purpose may be 
regarded as a return to Victorianism.” Then he goes on to attack the smug and 
cheerful belief of the Victorians that virtue would “‘infallibly fill the safe deposit 
vault with gilt-edged securities and deeds to mansions in the skies”; their 
firm conviction that they were themselves immutably and eternally right; 
and their indifference to contemporary conditions which resulted in the legacy 
of the Great War. But unless I am very much mistaken, the Anglo-Saxon world 
is not returning to this point of view. The war itself made that i ible. It is, 
on the other hand, making a vigorous protest against that individualism whose 
chief aim seems to be covertly to obtain for itself the freedom of license. The 
Bolshevist attack on religion and the family cannot be expected to make much 
headway in the English-speaking world. The qualities by virtue of which we 
feel only disgust at this attack are too deep-seated in our natures. 
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Was Butler a writer who followed painting and music as 
avocations and diversions, or a painter who occasionally felt a 
call to write a book? Were his books his main care or not? The 
question is not altogether easy. He undoubtedly began life, 
after returning from New Zealand, as a painter. He writes to 
Dr. Haast (February 14, 1865): 

I have been taking lessons in painting ever since I arrived. I was always 

very fond of it and mean to stick to it; it suits me and I am not without hopes 
that I shall do well at it. 
It seems probable, then, that in the beginning he regarded 
painting as his main work but that as time went on he was 
drawn more and more into literary work and later into musical 
composition. He never achieved much distinction by his 
painting. He could never overcome a certain stiffness; and 
if one may judge by his two best known pictures, ‘Family 
Prayers” and “Mr. Heatherly’s Holiday,” his technique was 
sometimes faulty. His consciousness of a certain degree of 
failure as a painter doubtless influenced him to go in more for 
the other arts. Another factor may have been the encourage- 
ment of Miss Savage. The change came, Mr. Jones thinks, 
in the summer of 1877 or thereabouts, when he “discovered” 
the British Museum as a place to work. He willingly admitted 
his failure in art; he never would admit anything of the kind 
for his books. Writing in 1901 a note on one of Miss Savage’s 
letters, he says: 


I have since found out that if success is cumulative, failure is cumulative 
also; and for the last twenty years each one of my books has failed—of course 
I only mean commercially, for I admit no failure in any other respect—more 
completely than its predecessor.‘ 

As we survey his achievement, the first thing that strikes us 
is that he was a hardy and courageous fighter. He liked the 
atmosphere of controversy; it was here that truth was hammered 
out. In the Note Books, p. 374, we find this passage: 

One reason, and that the chief, why I have made no noise, is now explained. 
It remains to add that from first to last I have been unorthodox and militant 
in every book that I have written. I made enemies of the parsons once for all 
with my first two books. The evolution books made the Darwinians, and 
through them the scientific world in general, even more angry than The Fair 
Haven had made the clergy so that I had no friends, for the clerical and scientific 

rule the roast between them. 

I have chosen the fighting road rather than the hang-on-to-a-great-man 

road, and what can a man who does this look for except that people should 
try to silence him in whatever way we think will be most effectual? In my 
case they have thought it best to pretend that I am non-existent. 
Professor Sherman thinks that Butler had no regard for the 
truth as such; perhaps the truth is rather that he was too 
stubborn and too little inclined to give anyone else credit for 
any part of the truth. 


* Cf. also the Note Books, pp. 372 f. 
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Undoubtedly he had too little respect for the literary work 
of others. The number of writers whose work he disliked 
was very large. He praises almost no one. Writing to Robert 
Bridges on February 6, 1900 (Memoir ii. 320), he says: 


As you very well know, I am a prose man and, except Homer and Shake- 


s ,» I have read absolutely no pe of Bags pete and very little of 

ish prose. What with music (and I am much occupied with the orchestra- 
tion of Ulysses) and reading what I must read for my own subjects, and writing, 
I have no time for general reading and am far more ignorant of your poetry— 


beyond a strong resid ression that you stand at the top of the tree am 
living nee ce I pees cal excuse et for being. . — 
And on the 14th he followed this up with another letter from 
which the following may be quoted: 

I have never read and never, I am afraid, shall read a line of Keats or 
Shelley or Coleridge or Wordsworth except such extracts as I occasionally see in 
Royal Academy Catalogues. I have read The Idylls of the King and I do not 
like them. I have never read a word of Browning—save as above. The poets 
of the day are names to me and nothing more. I have read Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece but neither of them kindles any warmth within me—admiration 
for marvellous workmanship, but nothing more. ... It is the business, 
practical side of literature and not the poetical and imaginative—I mean litera- 
ture applied to the solving of some difficult problem which may be usefully 
solved—that alone fires me with hot desire to devour and imitate it. That, 
and the battering down of falsehood to the utmost of my poor ability. 
Obviously one cannot be both an omnivorous reader and a 
prolific writer; for this there are not enough hours in the 
day. Yet the great stylists have generally read much, thereby 
acquiring at least color and allusiveness. Butler’s style would 
not have been hurt by wider reading. It is true that Bernard 
Shaw, in a review of Mr. Cannan’s book (quoted by Jones, ii. 
76), says that Butler ‘‘had the supreme sort of style that never 
smells of the lamp, and therefore seems to the kerosene stylist 
to be no style at all”; but not all readers will agree with him 
even while smiling at his fling at the kerosene stylist. Style is 
the man; true, but what is the man? He must be more than 
a collection of echoes; but a few echoes rather make for interest 
and variety. Butler is fond of echoes; but they are too often 
echoes of himself. He lived too much in a world of his own 
peopling. He was too well pleased with himself—too much at 
ease in Zion. This comes out in the short Apologia which we 
find in the Note Books (pp. 370-4) and in the note on his work 
which follows it. 

Yet we must admit that he had some reason to be pleased 
with himself; and this will be more evident as time goes on, 
and the rigidity of orthodoxy in religion and science becomes 
modified and tempered. He made some contributions to the 
theory of evolution, even if he did not completely expose and 
discomfit Darwin, Wallace, and others. He was probably on the 
wrong track in his explanation of the resurrection of Jesus in 
The Fair Haven as a hallucination; but he was assuredly con- 
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tending for a good cause—the reasonable explanation of the 
Gospel story—and he put the case very ably. He wrote with 
some intellectual and esthetic appreciation on Dutch, Flemish, 
and Italian art; and he contributed appreciably to the criticism 
of literature, whether his conclusions about Shakespeare’s 
sonnets and the authorship and topography of the Odyssey be 
ultimately accepted or not. Finally, The Way of All Flesh is 
a powerful presentation of the dangers of excessive piety 
uncontrolled by common sense. Butler is not, of course, among 
the immortals; few of us prove to be. But he will long continue 
to be met with: 

Yet meet we shall, and part, and meet again, 

Where dead men meet, on lips of living men. 

CLARK S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 





THE OLD ENGLISH ELENE, PHOENIX, AND PHYSIOL- 
OGUS. Edited by Professor Albert S. Cook. New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford; Ox- 
ford University Press. 1919. Pp. Ixxxix+239. 

Long ago in publishing his edition of the Crist, Professor Cook 


made a clear statement of his purpose as follows: “So far as the 
existing state of English scholarship would allow, I have sought 


to edit an ancient English classic with some approach to the 
care which has been bestowed upon certain of the Greek and 
Roman masterpieces.”” With the present publication, scholars 
are again indebted to him for the same painstaking research, 
laborious collection of material, and accurate presentation of 
text, that have marked the editions of the Crist, the Judith, 
and the Dream of the Rood. It is a matter for special pleasure 
that the Elene, which has hitherto been somewhat slighted, 
now appears in a convenient and well equipped volume, to 
which are added, apparently because of the editor’s leaning 
toward the theory of Cynewulfian authorship, the Phoenix 
and the Physiologus, although they do not come from the same 
manuscript. 

The Vercelli Codex is naturally a topic of early discussion. 
Professor Cook has an opportunity to comment on Foerster’s 
recent review of his theory as to Cardinal Guala and the 
transmission to Italy, and on the new suggestion of Foerster 
himself that the manuscript went by way of Fulda or Wiirzburg. 
The argument that no member of the higher clergy of Guala’s 
time could read Old English and would therefore care for such a 
document is met by Earle’s assertion of “an Anglo-Saxon 
Renaissance”’ of about that period. The evidence does not seem 
abundant, but perhaps it is not really required. It is safe 
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to conjecture that a volume of Old English would have seemed 
fairly precious to anybody who had an interest in books; 
modern collectors, at all events, seem to show a willing passion 
for uncut pages. At least two of the points that Foerster makes, 
however, are admitted valid. And it will no longer be possible 
to be quite so emphatic as Krapp in his statement that: ‘‘There 
can, indeed, be little doubt that, either directly or indirectly 
. . . Cardinal Guala is responsible for the long journey of the 
manuscript.”” As Professor Cook says, “‘We are evidently 
reduced to hypotheses.” Certainly his hypothesis, even after 
the attempted refutation, seems as fair as that of Foerster. 
As late as the fourteenth century, pilgrims descending the Alps 
“passed through Vercelli on their way to larger and more 
important towns”; we know that Cardinal Guala was both in 
England and in Vercelli; in England he had a priory of St. 
Andrew, and his life at several points seems to have had much 
to do with that patron saint; and, finally, the first of the poems 
in the manuscript (though not the first item) is the Andreas. 
These points still hold. 

Owing to the fact that Cynewulf’s life has received full 
discussion in editions of the other poems, the matter is here 
greatly reduced and only a brief summary serves to repeat the 
still probable theories: ‘““That Cynewulf was a Northumbrian, 
or at least an Anglian, ecclesiastic, who wrote in the second 
half of the eighth century, or possibly as late as the very begin- 
ning of the ninth.”’ It is to be hoped that before long someone 
will feel called upon to make a fresh review of the long process 
of scholarship involved in Cynewulfian problems. Certainly 
the history of opinion in that field is fully as amusing as it is 
instructive. At least twice complete legends have been con- 
structed which purported to follow each whim of the poet’s 
fancy as well as each day of his life. And almost every poem 
in the field, from Beowulf to Monna Mod, has been ascribed to 
him at one time or another. Once Wiilker (Anglia I, pp. 483 ff.) 
pricked the bubble, and his skepticism remained constant (as 
in his review—Anglia Beiblatt IX, pp. 161 ff.—of Trautmann’s 
study). But the romance of Cynewulf gradually developed 
again, until it attracted the efforts even of a scholar like Sarra- 
zin (Anglia IX, pp. 515 ff.; Beowulf Studien, Berlin, 1888; 
Von Kédmon bis Kynewulf, Berlin, 1913). Reference to these 
items is excluded from Professor Cook’s bibliography. But in 
another connection he does refer to the article by Tupper 
(PMLA XXVI, pp. 235 ff.) which again exposed the fragility 
of the basis for Cynewulfian theory. The influence of Tupper, 
in fact, is very possibly represented in the brevity of Professor 
Cook’s account of the life, although it is often difficult to give 
the devil’s advocate his due. 
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The story of the Elene is fully examined in two sections: 
“Sources of the Legend,” and “‘Constantine and the Vision of 
the Cross.”” Some one might well carry the study into the 
appearances of the theme in medieval art, including the Inventio 
on the western porch of the cathedral at Rheims. The other 
poems receive similarly full introductions, with an account of 
the Exeter Book quoted verbatim (with omissions) from the 
author’s edition of the Crist, together with important notes. 
The Phoenix “would have been congenial to Cynewulf’’; but 
the evidence is as slim as it is in the case of the Physiologus, 
which the editor would attribute if he “‘did not hesitate before 
assigning to Cynewulf so many Old English poems.” The folk- 
lore of these poems is studied in detail, including the ‘Earthly 
Paradise”’ briefly but well done. One element on which he does 
not touch, and strangely since it is represented in the Phoenix, 
is the water barrier of the Otherworld, which often requires a 
long voyage or at least a plunge. It too is found in the Oriental 
tradition, and is exceedingly important. 

In the matter of texts, the recent photographic reproduction 
of the Vercelli Book now made available by Foerster has been 
utilized together with the previous readings of other editors. 
In general the text is conservative. But in variations the 
dependence is apparently heaviest on the studies of Holthausen. 
Professor Cook refuses Holthausen’s concocted lines in Elene 
22, 313-14 (which H. himself later rejects), and 451. In line 
25 he prefers heorucumbol to Holthausen’s herewoman, and 
seems justified by line 107. In 311 Holthausen reads “‘ond 
gedweolan lifdon’”’; Cook “in gedwolan lifdon.”’ Here the 
manuscript favors Holthausen; but the problem is complex, 
for the spelling gedwolan seems established by 371, 1041, and 
1119, and although Klaeber’s parallel phrases are significant, 
we have this precise phrase in Daniel 22. In line 580 Cook’s 
reading seems preferable to Holthausen’s, for the fact that the 
latter keeps the extraordinary hapax apundrad and his verse is 
a half-line deficient. On the other hand, Grein’s reading 
(Gr.! 580) does less violence to the manuscript. Finally in 
1004, the text does not follow Holthausen’s earlier readings; 
and it is interesting to see that in his third edition (Heidelberg, 
1914, which has escaped Professor Cook’s attention) Holthausen 
comes around again to “gif hie brim nésen.”’ ‘“Nésen’’ entirely 
obviates emendation. 

Sometimes the changes do not seem so definitely in Cook’s 
favor. In line 11 the MS. gives “leodhwata lindgeborga.” 
Cook, following Holthausen for the first compound, emends to 
“lofhwata,’’ and following Grein for the second, changes that 
to “leodgebyrga.”” But “leodhwata”’ is no stranger as a com- 
pound than /eodfruma, nor is there special reason, it would 
seem, for altering “lindgebyrga”’ (allowing here just the minor 
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change). Holthausen returns to this—practically the manu- 
script—reading in his third edition. In line 31 Cook has adopted 
Holthausen’s earlier “‘burg[locan]” in place of the manuscript 
“burgenta.” Kent, in his 1889 edition, has “burgenta,”’ trans- 
lating it “‘city of the giants.”” And Holthausen has returned as 
far as “byrg enta.”’ It is conceivable that even “ofer burg 
enta’”’ may be correct. Ofer in the sense of “throughout” would 
take the accusative after a verb of motion (scynde)—cf. 158, 
981. The idea obviously in the poet’s mind is that of the orders 
spreading through the city and of the throng hastening through 
the streets, although, to be sure, the action does take place in 
the city. Must we emend all the doubtful grammar of the 
ancients? In line 646 there seems hardly sufficient justification 
for the departure from the manuscript (“fer mycel”’). The lack 
of a comparative before jonne is found elsewhere: Beowulf 70; 
Psalms 117, ll. 8-9. 

In the minor poems it is again difficult to discover any real 
flaw. Some argument might be given for Bright’s reading of 
ll. 136-7 (omitting the “‘ne’’) were it not for the sweghleopor, 
Panther 42, which seems to settle the case. Some objection, 
however, is surely reasonable against the emendations, be they 
ever so brilliant and tempting, in Phoenix 144 (priwa) and 
424 (lareowas). The manuscript reading will do in each case. 

The notes and glossary are full and illuminating. The 
following comment consists merely of scattered material, most 
of which is of minor importance. Page 86, n. 21, “The Hugas” 
—another theory is criticized in Chambers’ Widsith, p. 68, 
n. 2. Page-87, n. 88>—-90—here should be noted Sarrazin’s 
comment and possibly my own observations in PMLA XXXIV, 
pp. 235 ff. and 238 ff. P. 87, 110*—for “By. 160 ff.,” read “By. 
106 ff.” The style of Seafarer 19 ff. is similar. Page 88—add 
171», cf. Crist 960. Line 189, cf. Andreas 861. Why not credit 
the observation p. 97, 1237 ff. co Sievers—cf. PBB IX, 236, n.; 
and that, p. 100, 1272»—7s, to Leo? Page 141, important 
additions to Jansen’s bibliography are in the reviews in Anglia 
Beiblatt, XXII, pp. 6-8; Englische Studien, XLV, pp. 98 ff. 
Foerster’s Der Vercelli-Codex CX VII, Studien zur Engl. Philol- 
ogie, Heft L, L. Morsbach gewidmet, Halle, 1913, should be 
listed. Also in “Criticism” (p. 145) should be included Holt- 
hausen’s article, Herrig’s Archiv, CXXV, pp. 83 ff.; and Sarra- 
zin’s, Engl. Studien., XX XVIII, pp. 145 ff. In the same section 
it seems more than worth while to refer to the literary criticism 
in Gerould’s Saints’ Legends, Boston and N., Y., 1916, pp. 62 ff. 
The only possible criticism of the glossary as it stands is that 
sometimes it seems to do work appropriate for the translator. 
If only the precise denotation of a word were supplied, the 
connotation would be suggested, as it should be, by the context. 
For example, adwylm means a “wave” or “surging” of fire 
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(cf. cearwylm); galga means and is glossed by patibulum; 
urigfedere means “dewy-feathered”; wyrd means “fate’’ or 
“something fated.” Perhaps, however, it is well to admit that 
such precise meanings are somewhat in doubt until we see 
practical tests made of Schiicking’s recent study of Old English 
poetic diction and its researches extended. And it seems hardly 
necessary to add that none of these criticisms indicate real 
blemishes in the book, which is, of course, a model of its kind 
and one of a series which has taught students how Old English 
texts deserve to be edited. 
HowarpD R. PATCH 
Smith College 





EILERT EKWALL, SCANDINAVIANS AND CELTS IN 
THE NORTH-WEST OF ENGLAND. (Reprinted from 
the ‘Festskrift’ of the University of Lund, 1918.) 


This paper, written as part of the “Festskrift’”’ commemorat- 
ing the bicentennial anniversary of the University of Lund, 
1918, is a scholarly attempt to fill the want of a systematic 
study of the influence exercised by the Goidelic population on 
the place and personal names of North-West England. To that 
end the place and personal names of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire are examined for Goidelic traces and 
the results presented in five chapters. The bulk of the disquisi- 
tion, 65 pages, is devoted to the first chapter which deals with 
compound names showing “inversion” of the component parts, 
such as Briggethorjin ‘Thorfin’s bridge’ and Polneuton ‘Newton 
pool.’ 

The second chapter, 7 pages, surveys the Goidelic personal 
names in North-West England. 

The third chapter, 29 pages, examines the place names con- 
taining ergh ‘a shieling’ and then turns to place names showing 
other Goidelic elements the etymological interpretation of which 
is rather doubtful. 

The fourth chapter, 9 pages, gives the author’s conclusions 
from his investigation. The fifth chapter, 14 pages, deals with 
some Brythonic place names of a compound character the 
consideration of which is made necessary by the observation of 
“a strong Brythonic element in the place-nomenclature espe- 
cially of Cumberland and because Goidelic and Brythonic 
elements are not always quite easy to distinguish.” 

The conclusions reached by the author and presented in 
chapter 4 may to some seem rather surprising, especially the 
general conclusion expressed in these words: ‘“‘The Goidelic 
elements must, on the whole, have been introduced by Scandinavians 
and to them are to be ascribed the numerous inversion-com pounds.” 
The reviewer purposely refrains from expressing any opinion 
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on that head as he expects to get a chance, at some later date, to 
take the matter up in connection with a problem of his own. 
For the present it may suffice to report to the reader the author’s 
views on the colonization of the North-West of England as 
shown in these words of his: “‘There must have been a very strong 
immigration of Celticized Scandinavians into the Derwent Valley 
and S. W. Cumberland generally.” 

“The Celticized Scandinavians in N. W. Westmorland may 
have come from the Derwent Valley.” 

‘An extensive colony must have been founded by Celticized 
Scandinavians round the inner Morecamb Bay and the rivers that 
fall into it.” 

“In Amunderness, the flat and fertile region north of the lower 
Ribble, Celticized Scandinavians seem to have settled in large num- 
bers.” 

“South of the Ribble a settlement must have been founded by 
Celticized Scandinavians on the coast of West Derby.” 

“The language of the Scandinavian settlers in N. W. England 
was not altogether uniform, particularly as regards influence 
from Goidelic. Some colonies seem to have been founded by 
settlers who had not only borrowed a number of Goidelic names 
and other words, but HAD ALSO ADOPTED THE GOIDELIC WAY OF 
FORMING COMPOUNDS. 

Ortro B. SCHLUTTER 
Lakeland, Florida 





ORDO RACHELIS. By Karl Young. University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, Number 4. Madison, 
Wis. 66pp. Fifty cents. 


Of the several types of liturgical play connected with the 
Nativity Professor Young undertakes here a special study of 
one, the Ordo Rachelis, representing the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents. He gives first a review of the closing scenes of several 
versions of the Magi play, the Officium Stellae, that show close 
approaches to a dramatization of the theme of the Innocents, 
and then studies in succession the genuine dramatization of the 
theme that is found at the close of the Officium Stellae from Laon, 
and the three versions in which it is found as a separate dra- 
matic unit, viz., those of the monastery of St. Martial at 
Limoges, of the monastery of St. Benoit at Fleury, and of the 
cathedral of Freising. Finally there is a consideration of the 
textual relations, the ultimate provenience and the course of 
development of the versions, with a review and criticism of the 
views and theories of Meyer and Anz, and a brief consideration 
of the special question whether this type of play arose as a mere 
extension of the Officium Stellae, or as a separate and indepen- 
dent play, intended for Innocents’ Day. 
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On the special question, and in a very general way on the 
whole question of development, the author’s final paragraph 
formulates his opinion as follows: 

“Under the general influences that inspired the great body of liturgical 
poetry, arose a trope (or tropes) of the responsory Sub aliare, represented by the 
extant text from Limoges. rtain dramatists, wishing to carry out the implica- 
tions of Herod’s threats at the end of certain versions of the Oficium Stellae, 
used such a trope as a substantial part of a text for an Innocents scene. The 
Ordo Rachelis thus created sometimes served as the conclusion of an Officium 
Stellae, as at Laon; sometimes, as at Fleury and Freising, it formed a separate 
and independent play. The relative simplicity of the Ordo Rachelis of Laon 
suggests the probability that the use of the trope in a conclusion of the Oficium 
Stellae preceded its use in an independent play.” 

The search for the sources of the plays in the liturgy and 
Vulgate has yielded interesting results. The author’s sane 
judgment very properly calls in question some of the views of 
Wilhelm Meyer, who in his brilliant study shows at times rather 
too keen a zest in establishing German origins. There is no 
mention, such as might well have been expected, of the scene 
of the Innocents in the Benedictbeuern Christmas play, with 
its use of two lines from the Ordo Rachelis of Freising. Among 
other merits this study has the great one which those interested 
have learned to expect in Professor Young’s publications 
in the field of the liturgical drama, it offers new and excellent 
texts of the plays that are studied. 

NEIL C. Brooks 

University of Illinois 





PICKPOCKET, TURNKEY, WRAP-RASKAL AND SIMI- 
LAR FORMATIONS IN ENGLISH. A semasiological 
study by W. Uhr.trém. Stockholm. Maga. Bergvall 1918. 


This large-octavo booklet of 80 pages might have proved 
a very interesting semasiological study indeed, if the author 
had approached his subject in a different manner. As it is, we 
get little more than a classified compilation of a number of such 
formations as pointed out by the title, and the writer has not 
even striven to make his selection fairly representative, as is 
shown by the absence of such common expressions as cure-all, 
knockabout, knock-down, knock-out, lick-boot, marplot, make- 
believe, make-shift, never-do-well, split-nickel, stick-in-the-mud, 
stop-gap, shoo-fly, etc., to mention only a few I happen to think 
of. To be sure, the author in the preface distinctly disclaims 
any aim at completeness, but he ought to have included in his 
list at least those of most frequent occurrence. As he has failed 
to do so and as his collection of material, gathered chiefly from 
dictionaries (notably the NED) and handbooks, is far from 
being exhaustive, I am very much afraid the hope expressed in 
the preface that the booklet ‘as a collection of materials may be 
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of some use for future investigations of a more detailed nature’ 
will prove elusive. It also, I am afraid, falls short of being as 
entertaining as the author expected to make it to the general 
reader by the arbitrariness of method he in the preface confesses 
to have employed in classifying and subdividing his material. 
The reviewer, having perused the 80 pages the booklet com- 
prises, owns up to a keen feeling of regret that a splendid oppor- 
tunity to write scholarly and at the same time entertainingly of 
his subject has been sadly missed by the author. He even fails 
to be instructive when the material presented fairly cries out for 
explanation, while, on the other hand, he deals out to the reader 
information about things that are perfectly self-evident. For 
example, on page 12, the reader is told that DRAW-LATCH is 
defined by Grose as a robber ‘of houses, the doors of which are 
only fastened by latches.’ But not a word of explanation is 
offered with regard to NIP-LUG on page 15, where at least LUG 
will be perfectly unintelligible to the ordinary reader who is not 
acquainted with that word. To be told by the author that the 
phrase is equal in meaning to that of being at loggerheads 
helps him very little to a real understanding. 

The external make-up of the booklet is quite pleasing, but 
the pleasure of that is marred by a number of misprints that 
by the exercise of a little more care in proof-reading could easily 
have been avoided.. See page 3, last line; page 13, line 3; 
page 14, line 1; page 15, line 22 and 32; page 20, line 8; page 21, 
line 10; page 23, line 8 f.b.; page 28, line 5 and 13; page 44, line 
11; page 45, line 4; page 62, line 10; page 67, line 15. Finally, 
a well-wisher of the author might have suggested to him that he 
submit his manuscript, before having it printed, to the friendly 
scrutiny of a man conversant with idiomatic English. Then a 
number of queer expressions might have been set aright that 
now offend the eye of the fastidious reader. See page 5, line 8; 
page 11, line 8-9; page 23, line 6; page 31, line 9; page 33, line 2; 
page 37, line 12, 13; page 42, line 6; page 63, line 25; page 64, 
line 12 f. b. 

Orto B. SCHLUTTER 

Lakeland, Florida 
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THE YALE SHAKESPEARE! 


Both as a library edition and as an edition for class use, the 
Yale Shakespeare makes a strong appeal through certain inno- 
vations in its plan. The text, which is unexpurgated, is placed 
where it belongs—first. It is provided with glosses, the refer- 
ences of which are to line numbers, at the foot of each page. 
Difficulties requiring fuller explanation are treated in the notes 
following the text, and the reader is referred to every such note 
by a footnote on the page where the difficulty occurs. Except 
for intensive courses, the page glosses and notes supply all the 
information which the reader or student is likely to require; 
and they supply it in the most convenient and accessible form 
that has yet been devised. In using the Tudor Shakespeare, for 
example, if the reader encounters a difficulty, he is likely to look 
first in the glossary at the back of the volume. If he gets no 
help there, he turns to the notes; it may happen that he finds 
none there either; he has then wasted an appreciable amount of 
time. If he is using the Yale Shakespeare, a glance at the foot 
of the page will generally either give him the information he 
wants or send him to a note; if there is no gloss or reference, 
he need not waste time looking for information in the book. 
The advantages of this plan speak for themselves. 

Following the notes, there are ordinarily four brief appen- 
dices; these contain the material which most editions place in 
the introduction. The first deals with the sources of the play; 
the second with its history, including its date; the third with its 
text; and the fourth offers a list of suggestions for collateral 
reading. Finally, there is an index of words glossed. The fron- 
tispiece is generally a facsimile of the title-page of some early 
edition; in some volumes a map or a facsimile list of dramatis 
personae from an early edition is used. The format of the 
volumes is attractive; the type is clear; the books open readily, 
and the page has an adequate margin. 

The text is based on that of the Oxford Shakespeare; in each 
volume an appendix supplies a list of deviations from this text. 
These are mostly in the direction of conservatism; aside from 


1 Henry VI, Part I: edited by Tucker Brooke 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream: Willard H. Durham 
Romeo and Juliet: Willard H. Durham 
Henry IV, Part I: S. B. Hemingway 

Henry V: Robert D. French 

Much Ado about Nothing: Tucker Brooke 
Julius Caesar: Lawrence Mason 

Hamlet: Jack R. Crawford 

Othello: Lawrence Mason 

King Lear: William Lyon Phelps 

Macbeth: Charlton M. Lewis 

The Winter’s Tale: Frederick E. Pierce 

The Tempest: Chauncey B. Tinker. 
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modernizations of spelling, the bulk of them are returns to the 
reading of the first folio or—less often—to that of an early 
quarto. The editors discard a good many emendations which 
have been generally accepted. In some cases they go beyond 
the limits of good judgment in this direction. They reject, for 
instance, Theobald’s “bawds” for “‘bonds’’ in Hamlet I iii 
130 (“Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds”); also Theo- 
bald’s “‘deserve’”’ for “‘discerne”’ in Macbeth IV iii 15 (“Some- . 
thing you may discerne of him through me’’), which the 
Clarendon editors call a “certain emendation.” Equally in- 
judicious seem the rejections of Warburton’s “god” for “good”’ 
in Hamlet II ii 183 (“‘being a good kissing carrion’’), and 
of Rowe’s “‘hail’”’ for “tale” in Macbeth I iii 97 (“as thick 
as tale Came post on post’). More defensible, perhaps, but 
still probably wrong is their adherence to the folio “‘roaming”’ 
(instead of Collier’s “‘running’’) in Hamlet I iv 109 (“Not to 
break the wind of the poor phrase Roaming it thus’). I do 
not quarrel with them for preferring the folio “‘objects, arts’’ 
to Staunton’s “‘abjects, orts’’ in Julius Caesar IV i 37; but the 
weight of opinion, I suppose, would be against them. I should 
be disposed to defend them in sticking to the folio “Rebellious 
dead’’ in defiance of Theobald’s “‘Rebellion’s head’’ in Macbeth 
IV i 97 (‘Rebellious dead, rise never’’), and in preferring 
the folio “‘shag-ear’d”’ to Steevens’ ‘‘shag-hair’d” in Macbeth 
IV ii 81 (“Thou liest, thou shag-ear’d villain!’’). There seems 
to be no valid reason, however for their preference of the 
folio ‘‘fennel” to the “female” of the first quarto and the 
later folios in Romeo and Juliet I ii 29 (“‘Among fresh fennel 
buds”’); or of the folio “‘lazy-puffing”’ to the first quarto “lazy- 
pacing” in Romeo and Juliet IT ii 31 (‘‘When he bestrides 
the lazy-puffing clouds”). The poetic superiority of the quarto 
reading is here its sufficient justification. Very rarely the Yale 
editors seem to me to err on the other side and adopt a needless 
emendation; for instance they follow Theobald and others in 
substituting “swoon” for “sworn” in the Winter’s Tale IV iv 
13 (‘‘sworn, I think To show myself a glass’), though they 
admit that “‘swoon”’ is out of character for Perdita. In general 
the proof-reading appears to be thorough and accurate; I have 
observed no errors. A commendable departure from the Oxford 
text is the restoration of the first folio stage directions, and the 
enclosure of all later additions in brackets. 

The glosses and notes are well adapted to the needs of both 
the general reader and the college student. There are few 
unnecessary glosses, and few difficult passages are overlooked. 
Most of the explanations are accurate and satisfying, though 
in this respect the volumes naturally differ somewhat in merit. 
I have examined rather minutely both glosses ‘and notes in 
five volumes, and more cursorily the apparatus of several 
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others. Occasionally the explanation given is inadequate or 
misleading. Thus the note on “spendthrift sigh’? (Hamlet 
IV vii 122) seems inadequate because the editor has failed to 
mention the Elizabethan notion that sighing expended blood 
from the heart. “Nickname God’s creatures’ (Hamlet III 
i153) surely means “call things that God has made by affected 
names’’; the editor’s paraphrase is far-fetched and misleading 
(“by painting your face and by your fashionable affectations 
you turn human beings [God’s creatures] into figures that bear 
the same resemblance to reality that a nickname does to a 
Christian name”). In Macbeth II iv 24 (“What good could 
they pretend?’’) “pretend” does not mean “intend,” as the 
gloss says, but “‘expect to gain.” In Macbeth IV iii 26 (“Why 
in that rawness left you wife and child?’’) “rawness” does not 
mean “rash haste,” but “defenseless condition’ (compare 
“children rawly left” in Henry V IV i 149, where “rawly” is 
correctly explained by the Yale editor). Such errors, however, 
are rare. In point of editing the least satisfactory volume of 
those I have examined is Professor Phelps’ King Lear. In this 
a good many difficulties such as the editors have usually ex- 
plained seem to have been overlooked; for instance, Edmund’s 
concluding words in Act V, Scene i, “‘For my state Stands on 
me to defend, not to debate,” and Cordelia’s “Lest his un- 
govern’d rage dissolve the life That wants the means to lead 
it.” (IV iv 19-20). More serious than such omissions are a 
number of questionable explanations and inaccurate glosses. 
As an example of the former I would call attention to the note 
on Kent’s “Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain I’d drive ye 
cackling home to Camelot” (II ii 88-89). The note points out 
that the Elizabethans identified Camelot with Winchester, and 
adds, “It is possible that Kent’s words, Goose . . . cackling 
. . . Camelot, imply an allusion to an unsavory disease known 
to Shakespeare as ‘Winchester goose.’”’ Professor Phelps is 
rather careful to call attention to unsavory references; thus 
he suspects in Kent’s later reference to Ajax a pun on “‘A-jakes,”’ 
and explains the Fool’s “No heretics burned, but wenches’ 
suitors” by saying (plausibly enough, I confess), “This refers 
either to syphilis, or the tieatment for it.” Examples of glosses 
which seem to me either inaccurate or wrong are “‘manner”’ for 
“quality” in Lear’s “Thou’lt not believe with how depraved 
a quality” (II iv 139); “deprive of twigs” for “sliver” in 
“She that herself will sliver and disbranch From her material 
sap” (IV ii 34), where “sliver” plainly means “break off’’; 
and “enlisted” for “impress’d” in “And turn our impress’d 
lances in our eyes” (V iii 51). 

The appendices dealing with sources and history of the plays 
are clear and brief, and are so planned as to place the emphasis 
on essential points. In general they wisely avoid controversial 
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ground; an interesting exception is Professor Tucker Brooke’s 
discussion of the date and authorship of Henry VI, Part I. 
Professor Brooke’s view is that the play of “Harry the Sixth” 
mentioned by Henslowe as new on March 3, 1592 was then really 
new; that it was the original play, as yet untouched by Shake- 
speare. Starting with this somewhat questionable premise, he 
argues that a successful play was not likely to need revision for 
several years; that the revision was intended to relate this play 
closely to 2 and 3 Henry VI, and was hence probably later than 
those plays; and that the list of Talbot’s titles in IV vii 63-7i 
appears to be derived from an epitaph of Talbot printed in 
Crompton’s “Mansion of Magnanimity” in 1599. The old 
play might naturally have been retouched aad revived by 
Shakespeare in 1599 in order to take advantage of the popular- 
ity of Henry V. The difficulty with this view is of course 
the “apparently immature” style of the supposed additions— 
the fluent end-stopped lines, the elaborate balance, the sticho- 
mythy. It is hard to believe that as late as 1599 Shakespeare 
wrote such a passage as Warwick’s first speech in the Temple 
Garden scene: 
Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch; 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth; 

etc. This difficulty Professor Brooke recognizes, but does not 
squarely meet. ‘The Shakespearian parts of 1 Henry VI,’’ he 
says, “are assuredly not as unworthy of the author of Henry V 
as is The Merry Wives of Windsor (ca. 1600) unworthy of the 
author of Twelfth Night and Much Ado about Nothing.” 
But this is not the point. Admit that The Merry Wives is as 
inferior to Twelfth Night as you please; it does not show a 
reversion to the style of the younger Shakespeare such as we 
must suppose in 1 Henry VI if we place it as late as 1599. The 
question here is not one of literary inferiority; it is one of 
reversion to an earlier verse-form and manner. I do not doubt 
that if Shakespeare in 1599 had chosen to write in his earlier 
style he could have done it; I doubt merely whether he would 
have thought it worth while to take the trouble. 

Professor Brooke’s argument for Peele’s authoiship of the 
original Harry the Sixth seems to me more convincing. After 
ruling out Marlowe because of the lack of passion and intensity 
in the unrevised scenes, and Greene because of the play’s entire 
unlikeness to his acknowledged work, Professor Brooke rests 
the case of Peele upon the jingoistic tone of the play, so charac- 
teristic of much of Peele’s writing; upon its loose structure and 
general resemblance to Edward I; and upon its musical and 
somewhat saccharine veise full of echoes of Marlowe such as are 
found in Peele’s other plays. Two lists of such Maslowe echoes, 
one from this play and one from Peele’s admitted works, lend 
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strong support to this last argument. They prove at least that 
whoever wrote Harry the Sixth often imitated Marlowe in 
exactly the fashion of Peele’s imitation of him. 

HomER E. WoopBRIDGE 


Wesleyan University 





THE FOUNDATIONS AND NATURE OF VERSE. By 
Cary F. Jacob, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1918. 


As a suitable companion volume to Patterson’s The Rhythm 
of Prose the student of prosody could scarcely do better than to 
select the monograph which is before us. Bound very much 
alike, of the same size, and from the same press, they compare 
favorably also in scholarly treatment, in attractive and definite 
diction, and in the value of their contribution to the field. To 
be sure Patterson’s volume was based largely upon his own 
experimental researches, whi'e Jacob’s conclusions appear to 
be the result of a critical review of empirical data obtained by 
other investigators. Since, however, the detailed account of 
Patterson’s work was reserved for the appendices, the difference 
in the presentation of material is less apparent than real. 

The introduction begins with an excellent description of the 
development of meaning out of such arbitrary symbols as verbal 
language and music furnish. From the early and laborious 
process of learning the native tongue we pass by gradual stages 
to the rapid reading of meaning in word, gesture, facial expres- 
sion, cadence, nuance, and style. So it is with music. But just 
as there is this development on the side of the individual who 
is assimilating and learning to appreciate the meaning, so 
there is growth also in the content learned and understood. 
Prose becomes verse, verse becomes song, and song becomes pure 
music. On the whole the chapter is rather well done. Stumpf’s 
little book on The Origin of Music, in the light of what so 
authoritative an investigator has done in the field of the psychol- 
ogy of music, would have been of service to the author at this 
point. And while a certain amount of license may be granted 
a writer when he says that “the ear does hear,” from a strictly 
scientific point of view he can not expect the same indulgence 
when he states that this anatomical structure “does find pleas- 
ure.”’ But he is obviously right in his insistence that the proper 
approach to the problem of the basic nature of verse is through 
the avenue of auditory sensation. Even some of the factual 
components of auditory aesthetics lie in this direction; but 
aesthetics in general gathers its facts and theories from many 
branches of science and art. 

In the beginning of the second chapter, on noise and tone, 
the author would have done better by distinguishing the three 
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different usages of the term, ‘sound:’ physical, physiological 
(or neurological), and psychological. The ambiguity becomes 
more noticeable when toward the close he lays down the defini- 
tion of atone. He has already indicated the varying distinction 
between noise and tone when he proposes that “any sound pos- 
sessing continuity and definiteness to such a degree as may be 
appreciated by the ear is called a ¢one.”’ Whether this statement 
refers to the physical vibration, which is very much stressed in 
the early portion of the book, or to the neural excitation, or to 
the conscious phenomena, remains in doubt, as does also the 
function designated by the term, ‘appreciated.’ In the realm of 
this subject the reader is made to feel the author’s dependence 
on the work of D. C. Miller in contrast to the mature assimila- 
tion of other studies such as those of Jaensch and Krueger. 

From a detailed account of the physics of pitch the next 
chapter advances to a consideration of the relationship of 
constituent tones in a timbre and of the elements of the diatonic 
scale. Other subjects treated in passing are beats, the origin 
of the scale, melody, and harmony. Again in these matters 
one misses Stumpf with whose two volume classic the author 
appears to be unfamiliar. Little is said on the subjects of 
combination tones and of consonance. In the following chapter 
when the beat-tone is discussed once more it is described as being 
only subjective in character: difference tones produced from 
the same windchest are also objectively verifiable. 

Under the title of ‘tone quality’ the author proceeds with a 
detailed account of the literature concerning the subject, 
which then becomes a logical prelude to the discussion of vowel 
quality. Conversance with the physical aspect of the question 
is clearly at the expense of the psychological point of view. The 
important results of Kéhler, Jaensch, and Rich are left unno- 
ticed. The chapter concludes with an analysis of the expressive 
effects of sounds as in onomatopoetic writing. The author 
appears well grounded in his belief that few sounds qualitatively 
suggest interpretation. Many musicians will naturally disagree 
with him when the statement is applied unequivocally to the 
sound of certain chords and of some keys. And, indeed, he 
ought to enter reservations in favor of calls of distress that 
arouse an instinctive reverberation even in the lower animal 
species. 

The chapter on intensity disposes of the subject tempo- 
rarily until other matters like rhythm and meter can be dealt 
with. Intensity again is physical intensity, although toward 
the end of the chapter the author is at cross purposes with 
himself when he emphasizes the relative judgment of this 
attribute, i.e., subjective intensity. It plays a minor réle in 
the cadence of speech and music but a major réle in accent which 
leads directly to the consideration of rhythm, a subject which 
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forms the core of the next five chapters. The author begins 
under the caption of ‘genetic psychology’ to treat a miscellany 
of information. Firm convictions are expressed on points that 
are still very much in doubt and on other matters that appear 
to be settled contrary to the assertions made. Visual rhythm, 
for example, may be serially exposed in time in connection 
with the successive visualization of rafters, motives in a border 
or frieze, and in a colonnade. Experiments in several labora- 
tories have shown conclusively that visual rhythm is possible. 
Tactual rhythm must also be given a place. In so comprehen- 
sive a chapter shortcomings are easily detected; but surely 
among those who have “dealt with the specific objective condi- 
tions under which this expression arises’ stands the omitted 
name of Woodrow. 

With ‘time’ as the next topic psychological considerations 
again appear: the definition contains the significant phrase, 
‘a unity of experience.’ The author’s development of this 
subject proceeds along two lines of discussion: the determina- 
tion of the phenomena that mark the end of single temporal 
intervals and of the phenomena that appear as contents of 
these intervals. The effect of both of these factors on the 
temporal perception is to be noted. The variations in musical 
tempo are studied. In the next chapter the author comes to 
terms with rhythm itself which is finally described as “consti- 
tuted by the consecutive occurrence of phenomena which are 
perceived as forming a succession of distinct, related patterns 
in time.” Duration is next given attention. The extreme 
variability in length between the spoken syllables of verse is 
reviewed and criticized. Consonants have no lengthening effect 
on the enclosed vowel, but occasionally on the syllable; ‘strong’ 
syllables are usually longer than ‘weak’ ones. But the ratio 
between these is never constant and a factor other than tem- 
poral must be sought for the explanation of rhythm. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, the chapter on accent is 
the best done. It adheres very closely to the work of Wallin. 
His analysis and explanation of the stressed syllable or ‘cen- 
troid’ is adopted with slight modification. The wording of the 
definition seems unfortunate in the ambiguity of its meaning: 
“an impression which arouses the sense of hearing to a certain 
pitch of intensity for a certain length of time.”’ Loudness, 
pitch, and duration have a varying but combined effect in 
producing the stress. Different kinds of accent, such as hover- 
ing and deferred, word, logical, metrical, and wrenched accent 
are noted. The nature and length of the phrase in prose, verse, 
and music next concern the writer. But the duration of the 
phrase, like that of the syllable, is found to be variable with a 
tendency toward greater regularity in music and less in prose. 
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Apparently the main section of the author’s thesis is con- 
tained under the title: “the structure of the foot: accent, 
duration, and pitch in the general process of time synthesis.” 
It is purposely psychological. Rhyme was found to have no 
rhythmical effect. The effect is now to be established not so 
much in terms of precise measurement but of general impres- 
sion, an impression which permits of fairly wide latitude. The 
centroid and the pause are at the core of rhythmical perception; 
but in addition to the periodicity of these elements there 
appears a mental organization of content in terms of related 
patterns. Again, when treating of the content of the phrase, 
indications are to the effect that there must be a mentally 
recognized similarity, but not physical equality. 

In the following chapter the author enters the lists with 
Patterson, but the reader is scarcely left in doubt as to the 
outcome. The author weakens his position at once when in the 
face of his own dearth of experimental results he charges his 
adversary with want. The statements concerning the metrical 
organization which poetry suggests are quite to the point. 
In fact Patterson was quite unwilling to call vers libre poetry 
until Amy Lowell reproduced it in her own way, in other words 
with accents known only to the tutored reader. Having already 
admitted the flexibility of the metre and the variety of accents, 
the author cannot easily desert his original position that music 
is more regular than verse. Therefore arises the impossibility of 
passing in verse from syncopated rhythms to coincident rhythms 
as one does in music. Patterson has made his original position 
somewhat clearer and modified it to a slight extent in a more 
recent article, an article which the author probably did not 
have an opportunity to consider. 

The book shows wide reading and scholarly study. It isa 
contribution to the field as a critique of literature and corre- 
sponding theory. In spots it seems a little too contentious: 
it is difficult to oppose conclusions based largely on experimen- 
tal procedures on the one hand with opinions and estimates on 
the other. But the judgment is nevertheless thoughtful and 
sincere. If the author has not well assimilated the literature 
on some subjects, it is only because the portion was not the 
morsel it seemed. With some chapters there is a question 
regarding their place in the volume: frequently the impression 
of a miscellany of information is left on the reader. But the 
author deserves credit for his services as a compiler and for the 
style that holds the attention of the interested reader to the end. 

CHRISTIAN A, RUCKMICK 
University of Illinois 
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DANTE: AN ELEMENTARY BOOK FOR THOSE WHO 
SEEK IN THE GREAT POET THE TEACHER OF 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. xiii, 187. 


The author describes his work (Preface, p. xi) as ‘a primer 
which leaves learning one side, and busies itself with Dante as a 
poet and a believer in eternal righteousness.’ It is not really so 
bad as the reference to learning would seem to promise. Mr. 
Sedgwick has tried to prepare himself for his task, and has 
measurably well succeeded: his Suggestions for Beginners 
(pp. 173-9) contain a good list of books. A better translation 
of the Divina Commedia than either of those there recom- 
mended is that in the edition by A. J. Butler; it is unfortunate 
that the publishers (Macmillan) have chosen not to render 
this again accessible by reprinting the Hell and the Purgatory. 
The translation by Tozer (Oxford Press) should likewise have 
been mentioned. 

The first chapter (Dante’s Fame) attempts, not unsuccess- 
fully, to place Dante in the literature of the world; but among 
the general observations one may query the following. Can 
Euripides (p. 2), whom Browning called ‘the human,’ really 
be termed ‘remote’ from us? Is there any advantage to our 
understanding of Dante as poet, or to the cause of eternal 
righteousness, in saying (p. 3) that Macaulay ‘somewhere’ 
contends ‘that Milton’s reputation would stand higher had 
Paradise Lost ended with the fourth book?’ For the sake 
of the eternal fitness of things, why not give the precise reference 
to Trevelyan’s Macaulay (1877, 2.200): ‘Milton’s fame would 
have stood higher if only the first four books had been pre- 
served’? Is it true (p. 3) that ‘Milton’s theology is now of no 
living interest?’ Bishop Welldon has a vital paper on The 
Theology of Milton in The Nineteenth Century and After for May, 
1912 (71. 901-918). It is not quite proper to say (p. 9) that 
Wordsworth ‘admired and cherished Dante.’ Wordsworth is 
sometimes more, sometimes less, favorable toward him. In 
the year 1824 he wrote to Landor (Letters of the Wordsworth 
Family, ed. by Knight, 2.216): ‘Pray be so good as to let 
me know what you think of Dante. It has become lately— 
owing a good deal, I believe, to the example of Schlegel—the 
fashion to extol him above measure. I have not read him for 
many years; his style I used to think admirable for conciseness 
and vigor, without abruptness; but I own that his fictions often 
struck me as offensively grotesque and fantastic, and I felt 
the poem tedious from various causes.’ On p. 11 we read that 
Dante ‘as a prophet of righteousness . . . has no peer since the time 
of the Apostles.’ Dante himself, or any one who knows the 
Middle Ages, would take exception to the statement; Saint 
Augustine and the great Bernard certainly were his peers in this 
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regard. Mr. Sedgwick mentions (pp. 12, 13) Isaiah and Paul 
as writers one needs to know before reading Dante. They are 
obviously important; so are the Psalms; but if any Biblical 
author is singled out for the student of Dante, it must be 
Jeremiah. 

If these allusions do not adequately characterize the book, 
one may add that the author approaches Dante with that 
Neoplatonic bias which in our day is common to amateur inter- 
preters of poetry. 

The Index (pp. 181-7) is not very full; for example, the 
reference to Wordsworth just noted, and references to other 
poets in the same connection, are not included. The little 
volume is not typographicaily so attractive as most of the 
publications of the Yale University Press, the print being small, 
and the words often crowded in the line. 

There would be no harm in recommending Mr. Sedgwick’s 
primer to the novice in Dante, were there not other and very 
good books of similar scope, easily attainable, by specialists in 
the subject. The recent Life of Dante Alighiert by Dinsmore 
(Houghton Mifflin) is better. So is Gardner’s Dante (Temple 
Primers). It is a mistake in our author to suggest that he has 
been able to produce a more useful introduction to the poet 
because he is not a scholar—a mistake that is too frequently 
made in this country. How much more likely is Butler’s 
Introduction to Dante to win the beginner; how well written it is! 
Even that would have been more effective had Butler been as 
adept in Dantesque scholarship as Moore. But doubtless the 
best introduction to Dante, at once popular and meeting the 
demands of present-day scholarship, is that of Toynbee (Dante 
Alighieri, his Life and Works, fourth ed., 1910). 

LANE COOPER 


Cornell University 
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As author of Christianopolis, an Ideal State of the Seventeenth Century 
I desire to make some acknowledgment of the space devoted to a review which 
— in the July (1918) number of the M Language Review, and I feel 
obligated at the same time to respond briefly to the comments passed upon 
the monograph by Dr. G. C. Moore Smith, the writer of tle review. I am 
all the more desirous of doing this because some correspondence was carried 
on by Dr. Smith and me while the book was in preparation, as a result of which 
Dr. Smith’s edition of Bacon’s New Atlantis' and one of his articles from the 
Athenaeum? appear in my bibliography. 


ae G. C. Moore Smith, Francis Bacon’s New Adlantis, Cambridge Press 
2G. C. Moore Smith, The Date of the New Atlantis (In the Athenaeum, 
Feb. 1900). 
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Christianopolis, an Ideal State of the Seventeenth Century is primarily a 
critical study of utopias of the seventeenth century with what would seem to 
be a sufficient review of ideal states of earlier times, and its purpose (as men- 
tioned in the introduction® is to establish for Andreae’s Christianopolis a firm 

lace among them. As an appendix, and quite apart from the work itself, I 
mon added in the same volume an English translation of the Christianopolis, 
which was originally written in Latin. Dr Smith has gone to considerable 
trouble and has taken great pains to criticize the translation unfavorably as 
to its accuracy and also from the view point of English style. While I do 
not wish to minimize the importance of these features by any means and 
while I gratefully accept some of his suggestions, I must express regret that 
an equal amount, at least, of effort and talent were not made available for an 
analysis of the former and major part of the work. For, aside from a very 
short sketch of Andreae’s life, the review considers only a few scattered state- 
ments of the arguments, and the comments on these do not show any 
very deep insight into, or clear knowledge, of the utopias concerned. 

The criticisms made are of such a nature that I feel justified in referring to 
some of them individually. 

a) “ ... there is no proper bibliography.” b) “No clear account 
of Andreae’s various literary productions is given.”* References to Andreae, 
especially during the 17th and 18th centuries, are many. But commentators on 
the Christianopolis that have anything new to offer are comparatively 
few. The bibliography was purposely limited to the latter. The chief works of 
Andreae are suggested in the introductory chapter and elsewhere’ as is also the 
fact that he was an authority in many departments of knowledge. But to have 
given even a brief account of these works would have carried the proposed 
volume far beyond its intended limits. I have quoted from the Fama Fra- 
ternitas especially, as this work (except of course the Christianopolis) has the 
closest bearing on the matter under discussion. A further analysis of Andreae’s 
writings and their relation to Education, Economics, Political Science, and 
Sociology may follow at some future time. 

c) “Dr. Held . . . like a good editor minimizes any obligation he (An- 
dreae) had to Moore and Campanella.’ I refer Dr. Smith to Chapter IT of my 
book, and particularly to pages 21 and 22. Here I have suggested Andreae’s 
knowledge and appreciation of both the U/opia and Civitas Solis. Andreae 
himself mentions both. My argument is, however, that Andreae, though 
having read both of these ideal states carefully, does not copy their contents 
(as he has been accused of doing), but has embodied in his Christianopolis 
new and purer principles of government and social life. 

d) “ ... but the arguments establish probabilities and possibilities 
rather than certainties.”’ The careful scholar, dealing with seventeenth cen- 
tury literature, will guard against “establishing certainties.” I call Dr. Smith’s 
attention again to my introduction and ask him to note the expressed purpose 
of the analysis. 

An instance of Dr. Smith’s misinterpretation of Andreae’s Christian- 
opolis can be readily seen from a statement in his short sketch. “All the boys 
are herded together in one building and the girls in another.” In defense of 
Andreae I cite chapters 51, 52, and 53 which describe the quarters of the pupils, 
and the school; and I quote, necessarily at some length, from the 51st chapter 
as follows: “ . . . I saw a school roomy and beautiful beyond expectation, 
divided into eight lecture halls where the youths, the most valuable asset of the 
republic, are molded and trained to God, nature, reason, and public safety.—All 


5 Christianopolis, An Ideal State of the 17th Century (Oxford University 
Press 1916). Page 15. 

* The Modern Language Review (Cambridge University Press) Vol. XIII, 
No. 3. Page 369. 

5 Christianopolis, page 14 and see index. 

®° Christianopolis, page 15. 

7 The Modern Language Review, page 370. 
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this is not after the infamous example of the world. For when the world seems 
to love her children most of all, she often shuts them up in some out of the way, 
unhealthy, and even dirty prison, where they are brought into contact with 
filth and become accustomed to such jails. Here(in Christianopolis) all is 
open, sunny and happy, so that with the sight of pictures even, they attract 
the children, fashion the minds of the boys and girls, and advise the youths. 
They are not baked in summer nor frozen in winter; they are not disturbed by 
noise nor frightened because of loneliness.”"* Does this arrangement merit the 
expression of Dr. Smith? 

Nor do I agree that “‘theocracy’”* is the proper designation for the elements 
of government at Geneva that attracted Andreae. The quotation from An- 
dreae’s Autobiography” cited" should make this clear. 

I inserted no translation for the letters S.I.C. and R.D.T. which occur at 
the beginning and at the close of Andreae’s dedication.” Iam not convin 
however, that Dr. Smith’s suggested interpretation” of the evident opening an 
closing salutation is much more than a hazard. 

I come now to the criticisms upon which most stress is laid in the review. 
Dr. Smith has selected twenty-three brief passages from the book, suggested 
that the translations were faulty, and without offering translations of his own 
(except of some particular word or expression in eight of them) he makes the 
statement that these are “sufficient proof of serious blunders on practically 
every page” and that the English is consistently “slovenly and inaccurate.” 
Not wishing to take the space to analyze the merits of each passage (and in 
many of them the criticism seems to hinge upon the choice of a word) I offer 
in answer the statement of Professor Hugh M. Kingery, an American scholar," 
who has been kind enough to examine my translation. After commenting in 
detail on each of the cere aan mentioned, he writes, “Tho it 
seems to me that you have mi the point here and there, the reviewer’s 
criticism of your knowledge of Latin is entirely too sweeping and your English 
has some very decided merits.” (The underscoring is Dr. Kingery’s.) 

This further defense is I think justifiable. Before undertaking the transla- 
tion in question, I had made a careful study of the thoughts and conceptions of 
Andreae as reflected in the Christianopolis and other works, in conse- 
quence of which I have often and ape py? held to expressions which seemed 
to me to give a more accurate picture of the time and of the man Andreae than a 
more up to date phraseology would do. For after all I was concerned more 
with Andreae and with 17th century utopias than with the Latin language in 
which this utopia happened to be written. I could cite numerous illustrations, 
but will content myself with mentioning two typical instances which occur 
within the twenty-three chosen by Dr. Smith, namely, the literal translation of 
the figure of the grindstone and the rendering of “humanitatis legibus” by 
“attractions of the flesh.”"* Andreae’s works, Latin and German, contain many 
such pietistic phrases (as the latter) which I feel I have better interpreted by 
applying to them his own vocabulary (as I have found it) than by trusting to 
more regular and classical translations. Dr. Smith has, however, offered, here 
and there, some constructive criticism and “to this extent” (to use his own 
expression) he has my gratitude. 


8 Christianopolis, page 205 f. 

* The Modern Language Review, page 369. 

© Vita ab ipso conscripta (F. H. Rheinwald. Berlin 1849) page 24. 

\ Christianopolis, page 27. 

The Modern Language Review, page 372. 

8 Thid., 372. 

™ Hugh McMaster Kingery, life-time student of classical languages, editor, 
and for 25 years Professor of Latin at Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
now retired and living near Westerville, Ohio. 

% Christianopolis, page 162. 

18 Christiana polis, page 147. 
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Dr. Smith is grieved that any “professed scholar” of the 20th cent 
should be willing to cause to be printed such “‘slovenly English” (already noted) 
as that of which I am guilty in the translated appendix. I claim no place 
among stylists, and am free to acknowledge difficulties in turning Andreae’s 
Latin into English, more especially as Herder'’ finds it difficult to express 
Andreae’s thoughts properly and honestly in German. But it is some consola- 
tion to note that the article of Dr. Smith contains expressions to which an exact- 
ing critic of English might take exception."* And even as it is deplorable that 
po os today are not properly equipped for writing smooth English paragraphs, 
and that we are “left sighing for the elegance and polish of two centuries ago” 
so it is to be regretted that professors of learning cannot criticize frankly and 
honestly the works of fellow seekers after truth, without permitting prejudices, 
national, professional, commercial or what not, to saturate their comments with 
sarcasm, exaggeration and (perhaps unintentional), misinterpretation.” 

Ohio State University Fer E. Hetp 


17 Johann Gottfried Herder, Vorrede zu Johann Valentin Andreae. Dich- 
tung zur Beherzigung unseres Zeitalters. (Suphan) Vol. 16, page 592. “Valen- 
tin Andreae zu tibersetzen, ist wahrlich keine Kleinigkeit, und ich wiiszte 
beinahe keinen alten Schriftsteller, der dem Ubersetzenden hie und da schwerere 
Arbeit machte.” 

18 Such as: 

a) Repetition of adversatives “but,” “however,” “but” in successive 

sentences (pages 369, 370). 

b) “Such coincidences must needs befall’ (page 370). 

c) “—in which are acted—religious plays” (page 370). 

d) “Yet he has at least given us an impression of the contents of an in- 
teresting book which few of us had ever heard of, he has done something to set 
it in relation to books before and after, and to this extent he deserves our 
thanks” (closing sentence, page 372). 

1* The Modern Language Review, page 372. 

*°T refer to such absurd statements as footnote three page 370, where 
Dr. Smith uses as ample proof of a “sadly defective knowledge of Latin” 
on the part of the t tor the fact that mention is made once in the introduc- 
tion (not the translation) of a work of Bacon, De Sapientia Vetcrorum. A mis- 
print in the quoted title of a Latin work is as much proof of lack of knowledge 
of Latin, as would a like typographical error in the title of an English work be 
proof of lack of knowledge of the vernacular. The review has other such evi- 
dences of lack of candor. 




















